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SPIRITAN  MISSION  AND  THE 
INTEGRITY  OF  CREATION 

John  Kilcrann,  CSSp. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  New  Missionary  Areopagus 

While  many  Spiritans  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  integrity  of  creation  in  their  ministry  and  mission 
for  years  now,  2004  can  without  doubt  be  pointed  to  as  a  wa- 
ter-shed moment  for  members  of  our  Congregation.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  the  documents  of  the  Torre  d' Aguilha 
General  Chapter  (3.1)  stressed  the  importance  of  working  for 
the  integrity  of  creation  in  mission  for  Spiritans.  Ministry  in 
this  area  was  described  as  an  'Areopagus'  (Acts  17:  16  -  34) 
or  what  could  broadly  be  described  as  a  new,  different  and 
ground-breaking  call  to  mission.  Before  the  2004  General 
Chapter,  the  importance  of  the  integrity  of  creation  may  not 
have  been  foremost  in  our  consciousness.  Since  then  various 
events  have  helped  to  call  attention  to  its  importance  and  cen- 
trality  in  our  missionary  task  and  to  reinforce  the  Spiritan 
commitment  called  for  in  Torre  d'Aguilha. 

The  last  five  years  for  example  have  seen  a  remarkable  awak- 
ening in  Church  circles  to  the  importance  of  the  integrity  of 
creation.  The  papacy  of  Benedict  XVI  and  the  many  recent 
Church  statements  and  documents  speaking  on  ecology  and 
the  environment  indicate  that  after  a  slow  start,  the  Church 
now  sees  the  care  of  creation  as  a  priority  issue.  A  short  ex- 
tract from  a  September  2007  speech  by  Pope  Benedict  is  typi- 


cal  of  dozens  of  statements  he  has  made  in  recent  years:  "Be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  it  is  necessary  to  make  courageous  decisions 
that  can  recreate  a  strong  alliance  between  humankind  and 
the  earth.  A  decisive  "yes "  is  needed  to  protect  creation  and 
also  a  strong  commitment  to  invert  those  trends  which  risk 
leading  to  irreversibly  degrading  situations'^ 

A  Silent  Crisis 

Chmate  change  is  one  example  of  the  strain  being  imposed  on 
the  environment  by  human  activity  and  choices.  Since  the 
publication  of  our  2004  General  Chapter  documents,  scientific 
research,  various  reports  and  documentary  films,  examining 
the  consequences  of  humanity's  destructive  impact  on  climate 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  continuity  of  life  on  earth  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  One  of  the  most  authorative  documents  in 
recent  times  has  come  from  the  United  Nations  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC)  and  was  published  in 
2007.^  This  document  has  shown  how  greenhouse  gases,  espe- 
cially carbon  dioxide,  have  significantly  influenced  global 
warming  in  recent  decades  and  this  in  turn  seriously  puts  hu- 
man survival  in  jeopardy.  Basically  what  is  happening  here  is 
that  a  greedy  model  of  consumption  and  a  lifestyle  without 
reflection  on  the  consequences,  which  have  become  accepted 
especially  by  the  more  affluent,  makes  such  destructive  de- 
mands on  the  planet  that  all  forms  of  life  are  being  threatened. 

In  May  2009,  a  report  entitled  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Silent  Cri- 
sis'* from  the  Global  Humanitarian  Forum,  led  by  the  former 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Kofi  Annan,  quanti- 
fies the  human  costs  of  global  warming  -  ''...  every  year  climate 
change  leaves  over  300,000  people  dead,  325  million  people 
seriously  affected,  and  economic  losses  of  US$125  billion.  4 


^  This  document  can  be  found  in  various  languages  at  www.ipcc.ch 


billion  people  are  vulnerable,  and  500  million  people  are  at 
extreme  risk.  "  ^  The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  while  de- 
veloping countries  are  responsible  for  over  90%  of  the  negative 
effects  of  climate  change,  the  fifty  least  developed  countries 
contribute  less  than  1%  of  the  global  carbon  emissions. 

Integrity  of  Creation  and  Spiritan  Mission 

Climate  change  and  its  devastating  consequences  is  but  one 
index  available  today  which  shows  the  very  damaging  impact, 
and  all  too  frequent  misuse  by  humanity,  of  the  environment. 
The  purpose  of  this  edition  of  Spiritan  Life  is  not  to  supply 
reams  of  data  on  environmental  degradation  or  to  produce  ar- 
guments in  order  to  convince  those  amongst  us  who  are  still 
sceptic  that  grave  damage  has  already  been  caused  to  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere.  Rather  it  is  to  show,  chiefly  through  shar- 
ing by  Spiritans,  that  concern  for  creation  has  become  today 
one  of  the  principle  questions  which  calls  for  our  urgent  atten- 
tion in  mission.  Writers  in  this  edition  also  point  to  some  of 
the  directions  which  are  currently  being  offered  to  us. 

The  contributors  are  to  be  congratulated  for  going  beyond  sta- 
tistics and  showing  the  very  human  face  of  the  negative  effects 
of  environmental  damage  on  the  communities  and  individuals 
they  know  and  serve  and  for  sharing  their  personal  and  pas- 
toral concerns,  responses  and  spirituality.  There  is  also  a  very 
rich  sharing  in  these  pages  of  the  journey  in  mission  and  in 
faith  of  confreres.  What  clearly  emerges  from  the  articles  is 
that  concern  for  creation  has  moved  from  being  an  "optional 
extra"  in  mission  to  the  centre  of  our  Congregation's  pro- 
fessed option  for  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  today  that  envi- 
ronmental degradation  disproportionately  affects  the  poor;  it  is 
the  poor  who  will  carry  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  caused 


See  http://assets.ghf-ge.org/downloads/humanimpactreport.pdf 


by  environmental  damage.  In  broad  outline  the  articles  pro- 
pose three  areas  of  action:  the  construction  of  a  spirituality 
which  will  give  us  energy  and  direction  in  this  area  of  mis- 
sion; the  importance  of  intentionally  developing  an  adequate 
mission  methodology  and  the  call  to  personal  and  community 
conversion  and  prophetic  action. 

Constructing  a  Spiritan  Spirituality 
of  the  Integrity  for  Creation 

Our  recent  documents  contain  a  very  clear  emerging  Spiritan 
spirituality  for  mission  today.  In  brief  this  could  be  described  as 
a  spirituality  of  being  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  world  of 
the  poor.  Apart  from  an  option  for  the  poor,  our  documents  and 
the  subsequent  reflection  on  them,  point  to  other  important 
elements  of  our  spirituality  such  as  our  pilgrimage  to  the  world 
of  the  poor;  our  presence  amongst  the  poor;  our  concrete  living 
of  solidarity  and  a  willingness  to  serve  others.  The  situations 
and  contexts  of  mission  we  serve  in  amongst  the  poor  have 
helped  us  put  a  face  on  what  might  be  called  a  Spiritan  "local 
spirituality".  The  1998  Maynooth  Chapter  for  example  pointed 
to  an  important  methodology  for  constructing  this  spirituality 
when  it  commented  that  "the  most  important  thing  for  the  Con- 
gregation is  to  tap  into  the  living  sources  where  it  is  once  more 
seeking  meaning  and  energy  for  a  difficult  mission  ". 

In  constructing  an  adequate  contemporary  spirituality  of  the 
care  of  creation,  I  believe  that  we  do  not  need  to  look  for  a 
new  road  map;  our  documents  give  us  the  essential  outline  and 
directions  for  such  a  spirituality.  They  also  propose  both  a 
framework  and  methodology  for  this  spirituality  which  is  our 
own;  these  give  us  the  tools  and  the  possibility  to  construct  and 
further  develop  a  spirituality  of  the  integrity  of  creation  in  Spiri- 


^  Maynooth,  p.  7. 


tan  mission  today.  Probably  one  of  our  more  urgent  tasks  is  to 
familiarise  ourselves  with  what  our  documents  propose  here. 

Just  as  today  we  are  conscious  that  mission  is  not  ours  but  is 
God-given,  so  also  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  our  conscious- 
ness that  creation  is  not  ours  -  Psalm  8:6  points  to  creation  as 
"the  work  of  God's  hands."  It  is  a  gift  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  us  as  stewards  by  God.  In  his  recent  encyclical  letter 
"Cahtas  in  Veritate'\  Benedict  XVI  expresses  this  well  in 
number  48  when  he  comments  that  "the  environment  is  God's 
gift  to  everyone,  and  in  our  use  of  it  we  have  a  responsibility 
towards  the  poor,  towards  future  generations  and  towards 
humanity  as  a  whole''. 

As  we  Spiritans  listen  to  the  cries  of  creation  today,  the  com- 
ment in  the  Torre  d'Aguilha  documents  (0.2.1)  that  such  situa- 
tions call  on  us  to  develop  a  deeper  and  more  contemplative 
form  of  spirituality  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  such  situations 
that  we  meet  Christ's  Spirit,  is  not  only  a  challenge  but  is  also 
an  assurance  that  here  we  are  treading  on  holy  ground. 

A  Spiritan  Methodology  for  the  Integrity  of  Creation 

Our  Spiritan  documents  already  point  to  several  possibilities 
which  are  available  to  us  as  we  answer  the  call  of  mission; 
such  examples  may  help  us  to  recall  other  opportunities.  The 
Maynooth  Chapter  made  a  number  of  suggestions  which  are 
very  relevant  here.  Giving  the  example  of  ecology,  it  asked 
Spiritans  to  "take  part  in  different  information  networks  and 
look  for  ways  of  influencing  national  and  international  politi- 
cal decisions''  (2.18).  Our  decision  in  recent  years  to  be  repre- 
sented in  lobbying  and  advocacy  activities  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  and  Geneva  through  VIVAT  International 
and  our  efforts  to  influence  European  and  US  policies  on  Af- 
rica through  the  efforts  of  the  AF  JN  and  the  AEFJN  in  Wash- 


ington  and  Brussels  point  to  significant  advances  the  Congre- 
gation has  made  in  the  direction  requested  by  Maynooth. 
However,  while  we  have  the  structures  in  place  to  engage  ef- 
fectively in  lobbying  and  advocacy  on  environmental  and 
other  issues,  we  still  need  to  involve  our  membership  at  grass- 
roots level  to  connect  with  these  efforts. 

While  SRL  14.1  points  to  the  importance  of  doing  social 
analysis  in  order  to  effectively  promote  justice,  Maynooth  2.1 
and  2.13  also  invites  us  to  educate  others  in  social  analysis 
methodology.  This  is  an  area  where  Spiritans  need  to  invest  in 
if  we  are  to  promote,  care  and  respect  for  the  environment 
generally.  To  bring  about  effective  change  in  the  treatment  of 
creation,  the  recommendation  from  the  introduction  to  the 
Maynooth  documents  points  to  the  importance  of  working  with 
others  on  such  issues.  Maynooth  2.19  also  lists  everyday  op- 
portunities and  specifically  examples  such  as  homilies,  cate- 
chetics,  training  of  lay  people  and  Justice  and  Peace  groups 
where  Spiritans  can  work  to  bring  about  effective  change. 

Those  who  have  made  a  serious  commitment  to  ensure  that 
creation  is  respected  (including  contributors  to  this  edition  of 
Spiritan  Life)  point  to  the  simple  everyday  actions  which  en- 
able each  individual  and  community  to  make  a  significant 
contribution.  Basic  to  this  commitment  is  simplicity  of  life- 
style which  already  is  central  to  our  religious  vow  of  poverty. 
Examples  of  what  is  readily  possible  here  include  the  purchas- 
ing choices  we  make,  our  use  of  water  and  energy  and  our 
mode  of  travel.  Three  Rs  are  frequently  stressed  -  reduce,  re- 
use, recycle.  Such  choices  are  more  effective  when  they  are 
linked  to  and  included  in  our  personal  and  community  prayer 
and  when  we  help  others  to  do  likewise. 


A  Call  To  Conversion;  A  Call  To  Prophecy 

What  is  striking  today  is  the  amount  of  debate  and  the  volume 
of  information  available  on  the  environment.  To  develop  both 
a  spirituality  and  a  methodology  for  mission  to  adequately 
equip  us  to  respond  to  this  issue  we  need  to  be  well  informed. 
This  makes  significant  demands  of  our  time  and  our  energy. 
Yet  while  information  is  important,  the  task  is  much  bigger. 
As  far  back  as  the  World  Day  of  Peace  on  January  01,  1990, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  reminded  us  that  "the  ecological  crisis  is  a 
moral  issue'\  Certain  theological  understandings  and  spiritual 
attitudes  of  the  past  supported  the  idea  that  humanity  was 
called  to  dominate  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  outcome  of 
this  thinking  has  to  a  significant  degree  encouraged  the  wide- 
spread environmental  damage  which  has  caused  many  of  our 
current  ecological  problems.  Recently,  "Caritas  in  Veritate'\ 
number  48,  shows  how  this  thinking  has  radically  changed: 
"Nature  is  at  our  disposal  not  as  ''a  heap  of  scattered  refuse  ", 
but  as  a  gift  of  the  Creator  who  has  given  it  an  inbuilt  order, 
enabling  man  to  draw  from  it  the  principles  needed  in  order 
''to  till  it  and  keep  it "  (Gen  2:15). 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  significantly  different  situation  today 
than  did  our  ancestors  in  the  Congregation.  While  in  the  past, 
issues  of  the  environment  were  seldom  linked  to  mission,  they 
are  now  likely  to  be  central  to  mission  for  generations  to 
come.  As  we  examine  information  on  environmental  damage 
in  the  light  of  our  faith  values,  we  are  called  to  a  change  and 
reorientation  of  understanding,  as  well  as  to  a  change  in  our 
way  of  acting.  In  short  it  is  a  call  to  personal  and  community 
repentance  and  conversion.  We  repent  or  are  converted  not  by 
feeling  bad  but  by  thinking  and  acting  differently. 

Our  religious  vows  call  us  to  be  prophetic,  restoring  right  rela- 
tions with  all  but  especially  with  humans  and  creation  which 
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are  suffering.  Today  we  are  called  to  build  for  ourselves  and 
propose  to  others  a  new  cosmology,  a  new  way  of  understand- 
ing the  world  and  creation.  Our  commitment  as  Spiritan  reli- 
gious invites  us  to  rediscover  the  value  and  sacredness  of  all 
of  God's  creation  as  well  as  to  listen  with  attention  to  and  dis- 
cover the  very  close  connection  between  the  cry  of  the  poor 
and  the  groans  of  the  earth. 

Here  we  are  called  to  be  prophetic  as  we  lead  by  example  in 
the  way  we  relate  to  creation,  recognising  that  the  world  is  not 
ours  but  is  God's.  If  we  lack  courage  here,  short-term  gain, 
which  is  blind  to  environmental  damage  and  its  devastating 
consequences  for  humans  and  for  all  of  creation,  will  continue 
to  be  central  in  the  agenda  of  most  national,  political  and  eco- 
nomic policy-makers  worldwide.  However,  if  we  Spiritans  as 
individuals,  as  communities  and  as  a  Congregation  have  the 
courage  to  listen  to  the  Spirit  now,  we  can  be  sure  we  will  be 
lead  perhaps  along  new  paths,  but  in  the  direction  which  is 
central  to  our  missionary  charism. 

If  You  Want  to  Cultivate  Peace,  Protect  Creation.  Respect  for 
creation  is  of  immense  consequence,  not  least  because  creation  is 
the  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  all  God's  works. . . 

Integral  human  development  is  closely  linked  to  the  obligations 
which  flow  from  man's  relationship  with  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  environment  must  be  seen  as  God's  gift  to  all  people, 
and  the  use  we  make  of  it  entails  a  shared  responsibility  for  all 
humanity,  especially  the  poor  and  future  generations.  Whenever 
nature  and  human  beings  in  particular,  are  seen  merely  as  prod- 
ucts of  chance  or  an  evolutionary  determinism,  our  overall  sense 
of  responsibility  wanes. 

(Pope  Benedict  XVI  Message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace  2010) 
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VOLUNTARY  SIMPLICITY 

AND  THE  ECOLOGICAL 

CRISIS 

Joy  Warner 

Joy  Warner  (Lay  Spirit  an,  Trans  Canada  Province):  A  very 
interesting  and  rich  article  outlining  how  SRL  has  been  a  di- 
recting force  in  her  life  in  choosing  a  life-style  which  gives 
central  attention  to  the  integrity  of  creation.  She  outlines  di- 
rections and  methodologies  which  have  been  important  for 
her. 

Canadians  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources, but  we  also  are  among  the  planet's  most  exces- 
sively wasteful  inhabitants.  Thankfully,  there  is  in  our  tradi- 
tion an  ascetic  response  through  which  we  can  confidently  ad- 
just our  lifestyle  choices  and  daily  actions  to  respect  ecologi- 
cal limits,  attune  us  to  solidarity  with  vulnerable  peoples,  as 
well  as  encourage  the  movement  of  grace  in  our  lives.  Rather 
than  an  attempt  to  "flee  the  world,"  a  new  asceticism  would 
enable  us  all  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  planetary  rhythms 
of  restraint  from  the  demands  of  consumerism.  To  "fast"  from 
actions  that  pollute,  to  embrace  whatever  inconveniences  may 
arise  from  running  a  "greener"  household,  to  decrease  our  use 
of  fossil  fuels  and  to  tithe  time,  treasure  and  talent  to  environ- 
mental causes  may  all  be  aspects  of  this  response.  Buying  lo- 
cally produced  goods,  organic  produce  and  fairly  traded  mer- 
chandise are  increasingly  reahstic  options  for  many  Canadi- 
ans. We  can  challenge  the  hold  of  the  marketplace  over  our 
lives  by  conscious  efforts  to  avoid  over-consumption  and  by 
using  our  purchasing  power  to  promote  earth-friendly  enter- 
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prises.  October  4,  2003  A  Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Christian  Eco- 
logical Imperative  from  the  Social  Affairs  Commission,  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

This  clarion  call  for  action  from  our  Bishops  finds  echoes  in 
the  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life: 

Our  closeness  to  the  poor  brings  us  to  hear  afresh  the 
gospel  that  we  are  preaching.  It  becomes  an  unceasing 
summons  to  conversion  and  an  invitation  to  adopt  a  sim- 
ple style  of  life  (SRL  24.1). 

As  a  Lay  Spiritan  I  am  challenged  by  the  SRL  to  wrestle  with 
the  meaning  of  "a  simple  style  of  life".  Living  in  Africa  for  3 
years  had  already  opened  my  eyes  to  the  wastefulness  of  our 
affluent  "First  World  society".  My  Catholic  faith  had  always 
proposed  temperance,  humility  and  poverty  of  spirit,  that  is, 
dependence  on  God  as  virtues  to  be  pursued  but  this  became 
more  urgent  as  the  global  ecological  crisis  worsened.  Our 
planet  can  no  longer  support  our  North  American  consumer 
lifestyle.  Canadians  Dr.  Mathis  Wackemagel  and  Dr.  William 
Rees  developed  the  concept  of  the  ecological  footprint  and  of 
"fair  Earthshares",  the  size  of  a  plot  of  land  for  each  Earth  in- 
habitant if  all  productive  land  were  shared  equally.  Some  re- 
vealing numbers  result:  -our  fair  share  would  be  1.5  hectares 
(3.7  acres),  but  their  calculations  showed  that  the  average  Ca- 
nadian's consumption  habits  require  4.3  hectares  per  capita, 
and  the  average  USA  consumption  habits  require  5.1  hectares 
per  capita.  This  compares  to  the  average  East  Indian's  level  of 
consumption  of  only  0.4  hectares  per  capita,  and  the  world 
average  consumption  of  1.8  hectares  per  capita,  which  is 
above  the  fair  Earthshare  area.  So  not  only  is  there  an  extreme 
disparity  between  industrialized  cultures'  and  agrarian  cul- 
tures' consumption  patterns,  but  the  overall  consumption  is 
beyond  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  planet  right  now. 
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The  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life  further  expands  on  the  concept  of 
simpUcity  as  follows: 

Simplicity  and  a  welcoming  hospitality  are  two  tradi- 
tional qualities  of  our  Spiritan  family  (SRL  40). 

Our  dwellings,  our  reception  of  guests,  and  our  style  of 
living  are  simple  and  modest.  This  simplicity  brings  us 
closer  to  people  who  are  poor,  homeless  or  disadvan- 
taged, and  increases  our  solidarity  with  them.  It  facili- 
tates our  working  along  side  them  to  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world.  We  work  with  them  too  to 
change  unjust  social  structures  which  victimize  them 
(SRL  71). 

When  you  live  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world, 
surrounded  by  advertisements  urging  you  to  buy  bigger,  bet- 
ter, newer  and  where  "wants"  have  been  turned  into  "needs", 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  an  appropriate  standard  of  living. 
Reflecting  together  with  others  and  holding  each  other  ac- 
countable for  one's  purchases  and  life  style  choices  is  very 
helpful.  To  this  end,  over  ten  years  ago,  I,  with  a  small  group 
of  friends  began  a  Simplicity  Circle  which  meets  in  each  oth- 
ers' homes  every  two  weeks.  We  discuss  one  book  per  year 
and  share  our  ups  and  downs  on  the  path  to  simplicity  often 
confessing  our  failures,  laughing  at  our  mistakes  and  celebrat- 
ing our  small  victories.  These  might  include  such  things  as: 
washing  and  reusing  plastic  bags  for  food  storage;  buying  and 
serving  Fair  trade  coffee;  car-pooling  or  taking  public  trans- 
port; making  gifts  instead  of  buying  at  a  store;  frequenting 
second  hand  stores,  and  charity  shops;  sharing  vegetarian 
recipes;  visiting  organic  grain  mills  and  stores;  buying  our 
vegetable  through  a  community  shared  agricultural  scheme 
from  local  farmers;  carrying  a  travel  mug  so  as  not  to  use  Sty- 
rofoam;  using  a  clothes  line  rather  than  an  electric  dryer;  using 
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less  water;  buying  energy-efficient  appliances;  using  compact 
fluorescent  bulbs  and  non-toxic  cleaning  materials;  organizing 
a  pot  luck  wedding.  Indeed  there  is  no  shortage  of  small  eve- 
ryday acts  which  can  make  a  difference  to  the  survival  of  our 
planet  but  only  if  large  enough  numbers  of  people  commit  to 
doing  them  with  persistence  and  faithful  regularity. 

How  is  simplicity  linked  to  the  ecological  crisis?  This  is  a  le- 
gitimate question  and  one  which  I  encounter  frequently  as 
people  argue  that  such  actions  are  just  a  drop  in  the  ocean  and 
won't  change  the  larger  systemic  problems.  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  linked  in  several  ways,  but  foremost  through  our  consum- 
erism. Every  plastic  bag  we  use,  every  car  we  buy,  every  new 
house  we  build  not  only  uses  the  Earth's  resources,  they  pol- 
lute the  land,  air,  and  water.  And,  of  course,  burning  fossil  fu- 
els is  disrupting  our  climate  globally.  But  simplicity  is  central 
in  even  more  fundamental  ways.  Voluntary  simplicity  questions 
the  greed  that  runs  rampant,  making  some  companies  willing  to 
devastate  the  environment  to  make  a  profit.  And  finally,  volun- 
tary simplicity  questions  the  way  we  spend  our  time.  If  we 
rarely  have  time  for  nature,  rarely  have  time  to  feel  connected 
to  nature,  because  we  are  too  busy  working  to  make  more 
money  to  buy  more  things,  we  probably  won't  care  enough  to 
try  to  protect  nature.  It  turns  out  that  this  alternative  -  simple 
living  -  provides  distinct  advantages  for  self-fulfilment,  for 
other  people  in  need,  and  for  an  overburdened  Earth. 

The  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life  goes  further: 

In  a  world  where  the  poor  are  often  trampled  on  by  the 
rich,  we  want  our  lived  poverty  to  be  a  sign  of  the  coming 
of  a  new  world  of  sharing  and  of  justice  (SRL  70). 

Simplicity  of  lifestyle  at  the  individual  level  is  not  enough,  we 
must  also  reflect  on  the  impact  of  our  consumer  choices  on  all 
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the  members  of  our  planet  Earth's  community.  Working  for 
systemic  change  through  church  groups  like  Development  and 
Peace  and  KAIROS  Ecumenical  Justice  Initiatives  we  have 
helped  organize  campaigns  on  bottled  water,  climate  change, 
sustainable  energy  and  the  negative  environmental  impact  of 
Canadian  mining  companies  in  the  global  south.  I  sell  Fair 
Trade  coffee  at  my  parish  every  month  and  attempt  to  educate 
parishioners  on  the  benefits  to  coffee  farmers  and  their  land  of 
buying  fair  trade,  pesticide  free  products. 

Another  frequent  critique  of  the  simple  living  movement  is 
that  it  does  not  address  issues  of  poverty  and  inequity.  Some 
of  the  most  cogent  arguments  showing  the  link  between  vol- 
untary simplicity  and  social  justice  were  made  by  Jorgen  Liss- 
ner,  project  director  of  Denmark's  leading  voluntary  aid 
agency  Danchurchaid,  and  author  of  'The  Politics  of  Altruism ' 
in  his  inspirational  article  Ten  Reasons  for  Choosing  a  Sim- 
pler Life-Style: 

1.  As  an  act  of  faith  performed  for  the  sake  of  personal  integ- 
rity and  as  an  expression  of  a  personal  commitment  to  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  world's  resources. 

2.  As  an  act  of  self-defence  against  the  mind-  and  body- 
polluting  effects  of  over  consumption. 

3.  As  an  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  achievement-neurosis  of 
our  high-pressure,  materialistic  societies. 

4.  As  an  act  of  our  solidarity  with  the  majority  of  humankind, 
who  have  no  choice  about  lifestyle. 

5.  As  an  act  of  sharing  with  others  what  has  been  given  to  us, 
or  of  returning  what  was  usurped  by  us  through  unjust  so- 
cial and  economic  structures. 

6.  As  an  act  of  celebration  of  the  riches  found  in  creativity, 
spirituality,  and  community  with  others,  rather  than  in 
mindless  materialism. 
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7.  As  an  act  of  provocation  (ostentatious  under  consumption) 
to  arouse  curiosity,  leading  to  dialogue  with  others  about 
affluence,  alienation,  poverty,  and  social  injustice. 

8.  As  an  act  of  anticipation  of  the  era  when  the  self- 
confidence  and  assertiveness  of  the  underprivileged  force 
new  power  relationships  and  new  patterns  of  resource  al- 
location upon  us. 

9.  As  an  act  of  advocacy  of  legislative  changes  in  present 
patterns  of  production  and  consumption,  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  economic  order. 

10.  As  an  exercise  of  purchasing  power  to  redirect  production 
away  from  the  satisfaction  of  artificially  created  wants, 
toward  the  supplying  of  goods  and  services  that  meet 
genuine  social  needs. 

E.F.  Schumacher,  in  his  most  influential  book,  Small  is  Beau- 
tiful: Economics  as  if  People  Mattered,  contrasts  the  con- 
sumerist  way  of  life  which  multiplies  human  wants  with  the 
simple  life  whose  aim  is  to  achieve  maximum  well-being  with 
the  minimum  use  of  the  earth's  resources.  The  "logic  of  pro- 
duction" that  demands  more  and  more  growth  in  consumption 
is  a  formula  for  disaster,  he  argues.  Indeed  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  only  organism  in  nature  which  benefits  from 
unlimited  growth  is  cancer.  "Out  of  the  whole  Christian  tradi- 
tion," Schumacher  concludes,  "there  is  perhaps  no  body  of 
teaching  which  is  more  relevant  and  appropriate  to  the  modem 
predicament  than  the  marvellously  subtle  and  realistic  doc- 
trines of  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues"  and  in  particular  temper- 
ance that  means  knowing  when  "enough  is  enough." 

The  idea  of  "Living  Simply  in  a  world  with  Limits"  is  rooted 
in  scripture.  Jesus  tells  us  to  put  our  faith  in  God,  not  in 
things:  ''So  -don't  worry  and  don't  keep  saying,  "what  shall 
we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  or  what  shall  we  wear?"  ...Your 
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Heavenly  Father/Mother  knows  that  you  need  them  all;  set 
your  heart  on  His  Kingdom  and  His  Goodness,  and  all  these 
things  will  come  to  you  as  a  matter  of  course. "  He  consis- 
tently urged  his  followers  to  leave  all  and  follow  Him.  Jesus' 
whole  life  demonstrated  that  people  are  more  important  than 
possessions  that  our  riches  need  to  be  in  our  relationship  with 
God  and  with  God  -  made  visible  in  other  people. 

The  deeper  causes  of  the  environmental  problems  we  face  lie 
in  the  human  heart:  the  sins  of  fear,  greed,  selfishness,  and 
pride.  Eco-spirituality  knows  there  will  be  no  healing  of  the 
earth  unless  there  is  a  heaUng  and  conversion  of  hearts.  ''The 
evil; "  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  points  out  in  his  encyclical  On  So- 
cial Concern,  ''does  not  consist  in  'having'  as  such  (No.  28). 
The  moral  and  ecological  problems  arise  "When  the  'having' 
of  a  few  can  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  'being'  of  many  others" 
(No.  31). 

What  are  the  challenges? 

In  my  experience  simple  living  is  anything  but  simple.  It  takes 
more  time  and  effort  to  take  public  transport  or  walk,  to  cook 
from  scratch,  to  look  for  fair  trade  products,  to  recycle,  to 
wash  and  reuse  containers,  to  check  labels,  to  try  to  use  locally 
produced  and  in  season  food,  to  give  hand  made  gifts.  I  chose 
not  to  pursue  a  full  time  career,  although  I  worked  part  time. 
This  meant  I  could  spend  more  time  with  my  four  children  and 
husband.  Living  on  one  income  meant  that  we  had  less  money 
than  many  of  our  peers  but  we  had  a  less  pressured  life  and  I 
was  able  to  be  active  in  the  peace  and  social  justice  move- 
ments. Surrounded  by  images  of  material  wealth  and  luxury  as 
the  signs  of  a  successful  life  you  have  to  a  have  a  strong  sense 
of  self  esteem,  know  who  you  are  and  why  you  are  living  this 
way  in  order  to  swim  against  the  stream.  Sometimes  your 
friends,  children  or  extended  family  may  not  be  supportive. 
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Often  the  firiits  of  simple  living  are  not  evident  in  terms  of 
immediate  results  or  effective  impact  on  the  ecological  crisis. 
Most  of  all  you  are  always  aware  of  your  inconsistencies  and 
hypocrisies  as  you  compare  the  privileged  conveniences  and 
comforts  which  surround  you  with  the  stark  struggle  for  sur- 
vival of  the  two-thirds  world. 

Ultimately  voluntary  simplicity  is  a  spiritual  quest  and  once 
more  we  find  validation  of  these  life  style  choices  and  encour- 
agement to  keep  trying  in  the  SRL: 

All  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are  is  at  the  service  of 
our  apostolic  life  (SRL  72), 

Freed  from  the  need  to  own  and  finding  our  fulfilment  in 
Gody  we  try  to  allow  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  take  posses- 
sion of  us,  so  that  we  may  become  instruments  com- 
pletely at  the  service  of  the  Good  News  (SRL  74), 
All  the  Congregation 's  goods  are  put  to  use  to  serve  its 
aims.  This  completely  excludes  the  accumulation  of 
goods  for  the  sole  purpose  of  possession  (SRL  230). 

Pierre  Pradervand  author  of  The  Gentle  Art  Of  Blessing  writes: 

Each  day,  we  are  voting  for  the  world  we  wish...  with  our 
purse.  With  each  purchase,  we  are  sending  out  signals 
about  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in. 

He  goes  on  to  suggest:  Ten  questions  to  avoid  becoming  an 
unthinking  consumer: 

1.  First  and  foremost:  do  I  really  need  this? 

2.  Why  am  I  purchasing  this?  (Because  of  some  clever  adver- 
tising? For  added  social  status?  To  compensate  some  in- 
ner lack  on  the  emotional  level?)  Examining  your  motives 
for  a  purchase  can  greatly  increase  your  self-knowledge. 
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3.  What  impact  will  this  purchase  have  on  my  grandchil- 
dren? (e.g.  in  environmental  terms).  On  other  parts  of  the 
world? 

4.  Will  I  receive  from  the  money  thus  invested  a  pleasure  that 
is  in  proportion  to  the  resources  used  up? 

5.  Can  I  comfortably  devote  to  the  consumption  of  this  ob- 
ject/service all  the  time  needed  without  any  second 
thoughts/guilt/regrets  ? 

6.  Are  the  people  who  produce  this  product  adequately  paid? 
Are  they  free  to  form  organizations  (e.g.,  unions,  political 
parties,  etc)?  Are  their  working  conditions  decent?  (Cf 
child  labour  and  women  home  workers  in  the  Third  World, 
illegal  labour  in  the  North). 

7.  What  is  the  environmental  cost  of  producing  this  good? 

8.  Will  I  use  this  object  enough  to  justify  its  purchase? 

9.  Will  the  consumption  of  this  product/service  bring  me 
closer  to  my  life  goals?  Will  it  enable  me  to  rein- 
force/enhance my  priorities? 

10.  Above  all,  can  I  possess/use  this  thing  without  it  possess- 
ing/using me? 

Next  time  we  go  to  the  store  we  would  all  do  well  to  reflect  on 
these  questions  and  remember,  above  all,  that  simplifying 
one's  life  is  a  spiritual  imperative,  an  act  of  solidarity  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Global  South,  with  our  planet  Earth, 
and  with  future  generations  and  finally  a  very  Spiritan  source 
of  deep  joy  as  we  try  to  be  faithful  to  the  Spiritan  Rule  of  Life 
in  our  calling  both  as  professed  and  Lay  Spiritans. 
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The  theme  chosen  for  the  Synod  of  Bishops  (2009)  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  us:  "The  Church  at  the  Service  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, Justice  and  Peace:  'You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. .  .you  are 
the  light  of  the  world'  (Mt.  13.14)".  These  concerns  are  those 
of  our  confreres  on  the  spot,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Our 
Congregation  cannot  and  must  not  disengage  from  the  African 
continent  on  the  pretext  of  expansion  in  other  countries  and 
continents  or  other  pressing  needs  elsewhere.  It  falls  to  our 
numerous  African  confreres  and  circumscriptions  to  safeguard 
the  Congregation's  historic  fidelity  to  Africa. 

(Jean-Paul  Hoch,  Superior  General:  Christmas  Letter,  2009). 
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RAISING  AWARENESS  OF 
SAFEGUARDING  CREATION 

Jean  Simon  Ngele  Eyene,  CSSp 

Jean  Simon  Ngele  comes  from  Cameroon  (PAC).  He  does 
ministry  in  a  local  forest  area  in  Gabon  where  he  has  seen  the 
overexploitation  of  the  forest  for  economic  reasons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  environment.  In  this  interesting  article,  he  argues 
that  even  in  extreme  situations  of  poverty;  where  the  poor  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet,  care  for  the  environment  must 
be  respected. 

Introduction 

Does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  the  integrity  of  creation 
while  engaged  in  ministry  in  Africa?  Writing  this  article 
has  caused  us  to  ask  many  questions  and  has  given  us  a  head- 
ache. This  is  so  much  more  so  because  our  pastoral  work  is  in 
the  equatorial  forest  of  the  Ogooue  Ivindo  Province  of  Gabon. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  integrity  of  creation,  this  region 
presents  us  with  many  challenges.  Also,  does  this  subject  have 
any  interest  for  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  work  in 
our  ministry?  To  put  it  another  way,  talking  about  the  integrity 
of  creation  is  very  praiseworthy,  but  do  our  Christians  and 
pastoral  workers  ever  think  about  it? 

First  of  all,  this  question  must  be  put  in  the  context  of  the  pas- 
toral area  we  work  in,  with  its  great  beauty,  attractive  natural 
surroundings  and  marvellous  character  all  created  by  God.  We 
will  then  give  an  account  of  a  meeting  with  the  village  cate- 
chists  from  an  area  where  there  is  commercial  logging  going 
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on.  At  the  end,  a  problem  linked  with  the  integrity  of  creation 
in  Africa  will  be  posed:  poverty. 

1.  Situation  in  the  Pastoral  Area 

Gabon  is  in  the  heart  of  central  Africa,  in  the  great  equatorial 
forest  of  the  Congo  basin  which  covers  parts  of  Congo  and 
Cameroon  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

We  work  in  the  north-east  Region  of  the  country  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Oguooe  Ivindo,  right  inside  the  equatorial  forest  where 
the  population  per  square  kilometre  is  very  small.  But  it  is  an 
area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  containing  animals  and 
plant  species  which  witness  to  God's  goodness  and  wisdom"^. 

1.1  The  Natural  Beauty  of  Ogooue  Ivindo  Province 

Of  the  many  regions  of  Gabon,  Ogooue  Ivindo  Province  is  an 
area  of  outstanding  natural  beauty  and  an  area  just  being 
touched  by  tourism.  The  number  of  national  parks  has  in- 
creased allowing  more  people  to  appreciate  its  natural  beauty. 
Ecotourism  is  doing  well,  even  if  there  is  a  lack  of  structures. 

The  beauty  of  the  very  rare  animals  found  in  this  forest  has 
been  captured  on  a  video  entitled  "La  Foret  Cathedrale"^.  It 
makes  reference  to  the  fact  that  soon  the  extraction  of  iron  ore 
will  begin  near  Belinga.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  all  the  names 
of  the  rare  animals  to  be  found  in  the  forest;  this  is  outside  our 
interest  at  the  moment. 


^  Cf.  The  creation  account  where  the  narrator  each  time  repeats  the  expression 
"And  God  saw  that  it  was  very  good. . ." 

^  This  film  is  by  Patrick  ROUXEL.  In  45  minutes  you  discover  the  "Cathedral 
of  the  Forest"  with  the  sub-title  "In  praise  of  the  Minkebe  forest";  it  was  put 
together  with  help  from  agencies  who  work  for  its  conservation. 
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The  visitor  to  this  Province  notices  immediately  the  number  of 
logging  trucks  carrying  logs  of  the  species  which  are  some- 
times cut  down  in  the  virgin  forest.  Our  pastoral  area  is  full  of 
this  type  of  activity.  Though  we  cannot  forget  the  wild  ani- 
mals, which  often  serve  as  food  for  the  people,  the  exploitation 
of  the  virgin  forest  is  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment in  this  part  of  Gabon. 

Is  it  necessary  to  mention  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  pastoral 
area  as  well?  At  the  moment,  mining  of  the  "yellow  metal"  is 
at  a  very  rudimentary  stage.  People  are  crowding  into  this  area 
but  there  is  no  real  threat  to  the  environment.  The  most  serious 
threat  concerns  the  change  of  behaviour  in  those  who  have 
found  new  forms  of  life.  Consequently  the  villages  change  and 
you  can  see  the  emergence  of  mobile  phones,  televisions,  and 
video  machines  showing  all  kinds  of  films;  generators  provid- 
ing electricity  also  have  an  impact. 

The  great  unknown  element  remains  however:  iron.  There  are 
huge  deposits  of  ore  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
will  bring  wealth  or  poverty,  happiness  or  pain.  And  what  say 
do  the  men  and  women  living  in  the  forest  have  in  the  matter? 

L2  A  Multi-ethnic  Area 

We  cannot  speak  about  creatures  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  very  creature  who  is  supposed  to  "watch  and  trans- 
form" creation  itself.  Did  not  God  give  to  the  first  couple  the 
responsibility  of  "subduing"  the  earth?  This  section  of  our 
presentation  may  not  be  able  to  take  into  account  the  various 
migrations  of  peoples,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  variety 
of  them  exist  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
point  in  talking  about  the  integrity  of  creation  without  talking 
about  those  who  are  responsible  for  managing  that  creation. 
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We  can  only  speak  here  of  the  larger  ethnic  groups;  they  are 
forest  people  who  have  come  into  this  area  and  they  know  it 
well.  And  so  we  find  the  Mahongwe,  the  Samai*,  and  the 
Mboungom  who  are  part  of  the  larger  Kota  group/Then  there 
are  the  Fang,  the  Kwele,  the  Sake,  the  Okande  and  the  Makina 
- 1  hope  we  have  not  forgotten  anyone. 

Most  of  these  groups  are  still  not  living  in  a  developed  area. 
Progress  towards  development  is  very  slow  here.  You  only 
need  to  see  that  roads,  schools  and  sanitation  are  still  lacking. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  very  important  and  the  need  to  extract 
the  basic  necessities  leaves  a  clear  mark.  It  is  in  this  context  of 
the  degradation  of  the  forest  that  we  initiated  a  discussion  ses- 
sion with  the  catechists  in  one  part  of  our  parish. 

2.  Session  with  the  Catechists  on  the  Exploitation 
of  the  Forest 

The  aim  here  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  meeting. 
We  only  want  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  this  discussion 
with  the  catechists  living  in  the  area  described  above,  which 
was  based  on  a  reading  of  Rm.  8.226  and  to  understand  the 
integrity  of  creation  in  the  context  of  this  exploitation  and,  on 
the  one  hand  to  analyse,  and  on  the  other,  to  become  aware  of 
what  we  can  do  to  preserve  the  said  creation  according  to  the 
message  of  St  Paul  concerning  the  "new  creation"  in  the  wider 
context  of  Rm.8: 19-23.  If  need  be,  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
better  preserve  this  gift  of  God. 


^  Cf.  Rm.8: 22;  "We  know  that  the  whole  of  creation  is  groaning  in  one  act  of 
giving  birth". 
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2.1  The  theme:  **The  Whole  of  Creation  Groans  and  Suffers 
As  If  It  Is  Giving  Birth '' 

The  theme  we  chose  is  fitting  for  the  jubilee  Year  of  St.  Paul. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  catechists  to  look  at  creation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  fertile  abundance.  The  first  question  was  to 
know  how  this  creation  supposedly  formed  by  God  continues 
to  "groan"  like  a  woman  in  labour.  Obviously  God  has  created 
everything,  but  creation  continues  to  renew  itself,  and  so  men 
and  animals  are  bom,  and  the  forest  is  regenerated.  Only  some 
species  have  completely  disappeared. 

Reflecting  on  the  idea  of  the  "woman  in  labour"  it  was  agreed 
that  this  is  a  crucial  and  important  moment  when  anything 
could  happen.  Joy  and  happiness  only  come  with  a  successful 
birth.  Our  creation  is  "in  labour"  when  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies are  renewed.  But,  unfortunately,  it  can  fail  to  give  birth  or 
have  to  "abort"  because  of  humanity's  harmful  activities,  and 
thus  lose  in  a  violent  way,  its  beauty  and  richness. 

2.2  Consequences 

In  the  case  of  exploitation  of  the  forests,  loggers  destroy  trees 
which,  in  God's  plan,  have  an  important  role  in  providing 
oxygen  and  influencing  the  climate.  These  trees  also  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  both  domestic  and  wild  animals.  Many 
wild  animals  are  not  naturally  hostile  to  man  but  they  become 
so  when  they  have  nothing  to  eat.  This  is  the  case  with  ele- 
phants searching  for  the  moabi  tree,  which  they  like  to  eat  and 
which  is  becoming  rare  -  they  often  pass  through  villages  and 
destroy  everything  in  their  path,  when  previously  they  were 
always  far  from  the  forest. 

These  are  the  animals  which  are  groaning  and  in  labour.  Hunt- 
ing, when  it  is  done  indiscriminately  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, can  lead  to  the  extinction  of  some  species.  Hunting  is 
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necessary  in  order  to  survive,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  know  when 
particular  species  are  becoming  rare. 

The  people  are  not  well  educated  regarding  the  preservation  of 
the  environment,  to  say  nothing  of  its  regeneration.  A  project 
funded  by  the  European  Union^  was  initiated  with  a  view  to 
offering  "alternatives"  to  the  people  to  help  promote  preserv- 
ing the  forest.  A  few  villages  benefited  from  this  scheme  and 
nurseries  can  be  seen  in  them  where  fruit  trees  and  other  spe- 
cies in  danger  of  extinction  are  nurtured.  So,  what  proposals 
did  the  catechists  have  to  make  faced  with  these  realities? 

2,3  Concrete  Proposals 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  exploitation  of  the  forest;  it 
is  going  on  at  several  levels,  first  of  all  at  the  domestic  level, 
where  bush  fires  get  out  of  control  and  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals goes  on  unchecked.  As  well  as  this,  hunting  needs  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  breeding  season,  and  the  species  in  danger  of 
disappearing  need  to  be  given  protection.  Each  family  needs  to 
make  an  effort  in  this.  Hunters  in  the  village  could  be  advised 
to  alternate  hunting  with  fishing  and  hunting  with  agriculture. 

The  second  level  can  only  be  decided  at  government  level, 
because  the  villagers  are  powerless  to  halt  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  forest.  All  is  decided  somewhere  other  than 
the  villages;  these  sometimes  experience  a  'mini  development' 
while  the  exploitation  is  going  on  and  promises  are  made  of 
roads,  wells  and  electricity. 

The  door  is  thus  open  for  the  unrestricted  extraction  of  wood 
with  a  promise  to  give  each  family  a  little  money  in  exchange 
for  the  trees  felled.  In  the  face  of  this  external  pressure  on  the 


^  This  is  the  DACEFI  project  which  worked  for  a  few  years  but  has  now 
ceased. 
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villages,  the  inability  of  the  people  to  organize  themselves  to 
defend  the  environment  is  a  factor  to  be  noted.  They  are  vic- 
tims and  are  the  sad  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
est. It  is  only  when  the  loggers  have  cut  down  all  the  trees  that 
the  damage  done  becomes  apparent.  The  catechists  resolved  to 
organize  themselves  better  and  look  to  the  re-planting  of  the 
areas  which  had  been  over-exploited.  However  there  remains 
a  fundamental  problem:  does  it  make  sense  to  work  for  greater 
respect  for  creation  and  safeguarding  of  nature  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  Africa  which  continues  to  struggle  for  development? 

3,  Integrity  of  Creation  and  Poverty  in  Africa 

Allow  us  to  broach  this  question  because  it  is  a  serious  one 
given  what  has  gone  before:  does  the  level  of  poverty  and 
misery  in  Africa  allow  Africans  to  think  about  questions 
linked  to  the  environment?  Most  people  in  Africa  still  live  in 
the  rural  areas  and  in  the  forests.  Do  they  fully  grasp  the  prob- 
lems linked  to  protecting  creation  when  they  are  caught  be- 
tween their  own  survival  and  all  the  talk  about  safeguarding 
the  environment? 

3.1  Lack  of  Interest  on  the  Part  of  African  Countries 

As  well  as  the  concern  of  some  Spiritans  in  their  pastoral  work 
for  highlighting  environmental  matters,  African  countries  also 
have  their  policies  in  this  field.  However,  these  are  not  given  a 
lot  of  importance  in  comparison  to  the  urgent  push  for  devel- 
opment. The  budget  made  for  these  purposes  is  relatively 
small  and  awareness-raising  is  superficial.  Sometimes  their 
slogans  are  contradictory  and  it  can  happen  that  those  of  the 
state  and  those  of  the  non-governmental  agencies  are  not  the 
same.  For  example,  the  Minister  for  Rivers  and  Forests  who  is 
responsible  at  times  for  matters  relating  to  the  environment, 
does  not  go  as  far  as  he  could  because  of  'trading  of  favours'. 
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Also,  the  agencies  working  for  the  protection  of  nature  in  Af- 
rica are  sometimes  not  as  active  as  one  would  think,  despite 
international  recognition  of  their  efforts.  Nevertheless,  these 
national  and  international  non-governmental  organizations  are 
in  the  forefront  of  the  scene  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

Our  pastoral  efforts  as  Spiritans  are  undertaken  in  the  shadow 
of  these  two  entities.  But  it  remains  very  limited  and  ineffec- 
tive because  it  is  isolated,  lacks  a  plan  and  any  real  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  How  can  these  people  to  whom  we  have 
been  sent,  and  who  are  part  of  God's  creation,  become  more 
aware  of  the  urgent  questions  of  environmental  protection? 

3.2  Village  Dwellers  -  Between  Survival  and  Development 

If  our  pastoral  work  has  only  a  very  small  urban  component, 
that  does  not  lessen  the  fact  that  the  majority  it  is  still  done  in 
central  Africa  in  general  and  in  Gabon  in  particular,  in  many 
villages  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  equatorial  forest  where  we 
meet  God's  creatures  suffering  many  evils,  and  in  which  the 
protection  of  creation  has  now  become  urgent.  The  villagers  in 
our  pastoral  area  have  noticed  changes  in  the  climate  in  recent 
years;  when  asked  whether  they  have  any  idea  of  the  causes  of 
this,  they  reply  in  the  negative.  They  are  not  too  worried  about 
problems  in  the  environment  but  more  about  their  survival,  and 
so  they  pray  to  God  or  to  nature  to  avoid  bad  harvests  or  the 
threat  of  famine.  They  do  notice  however,  that  the  atmosphere  is 
affected  when  too  many  very  old  trees,  some  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  are  cut  down.  Because  of  global  warming,  many 
villages  in  central  Africa  will  be  deserts  in  a  few  years'  time. 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  though,  could  even- 
tually become  an  awakening  of  conscience.  That  is  why  on 
many  occasions  in  our  meetings  with  them,  we  have  dis- 
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cussed,  analysed  and  tried  to  work  out  some  simple  solutions 
so  as  to  arrive  at  effective  action  for  them.  They  are  victims  of 
being  pulled  this  way  and  that.  In  the  coming  years,  it  will  be 
imperative  for  us  to  plant  some  trees  in  the  over-exploited  ar- 
eas which  the  loggers  have  left  behind  them. 

The  present  generation  of  children  in  our  region  will  be  igno- 
rant of  certain  extinct  species  formerly  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  and  for  food  by  our  grandparents.  Our  forest  is  now 
just  brush  land,  itself  threatened  by  the  villagers'  needs,  by  the 
demands  of  big  industry  and  above  all  by  the  construction  of 
new  roads  and  railways. 

For  our  countries  to  develop,  it  is  clear  that  creation  'must  suf- 
fer'. But  if  creation  is  totally  ignored  in  the  cause  of  develop- 
ment, all  development  will  be  chaotic  and  nature  will  manifest 
all  its  strength  and  energy  to  hold  it  back.  How  can  you  speak 
of  the  integrity  of  creation  in  a  world  where  there  is  still  so 
much  to  do? 

Conclusion 

Creation  is  a  dynamic  reality.  It  renews  itself  every  day.  What 
must  we  preserve  in  it?  We  think  that  each  one  at  his  own 
level  and  in  his  own  precise  pastoral  area  is  confronted  with 
safeguarding  the  integrity  of  creation. 

We  have  been  given  the  chance  to  speak  to  you  about  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us  of  the  over-exploitation  of  our  forest.  In  sum- 
mary, we  will  continue  to  raise  awareness  among  our  Chris- 
tians of  their  responsibility  for  protecting  creation  and  to  bring 
them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of  God 
visible  in  all  creation.  The  socio-economic  difficuhies  with 
which  our  people  are  surrounded  do  not  encourage  this  pastoral 
approach.  But  it  will  not  be  good  to  pull  back,  but  rather  to 
pursue  our  policies  for  the  good  of  future  generations. 
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VISION  OF  JUSTICE,  PEACE, 

AND  INTEGRITY  OF 

CREATION 

Ray  French,  CSSp 

Ray  French  of  the  British  Province  who  works  at  Duquesne 
University  shares  with  us  his  Spiritan  Campus  Ministry,  the 
holistic  approach  to  justice  and  the  myriads  of  activities  that 
the  students  are  involved  in  that  range  from  advocacy,  defend- 
ing the  poor  to  preserving  and  protecting  the  environment  at 
local,  national  and  international  level. 

Encouraged  by  our  Spiritan  tradition  dedicated  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  Spiritan  Campus  Ministry 
is  using  the  model  of  Justice,  Peace,  and  Integrity  of  Creation 
(JPIC)  in  our  outreach  to  the  local  and  global  community. 
Rooted  firmly  in  a  Consistent  Ethic  of  Life  and  inspired  by 
our  Spiritan  Charism,  this  vision  is  not  to  be  seen  as  separate 
from  our  liturgical  life  as  a  Church.  It  is,  in  fact,  intrinsically 
tied  to  our  identity  as  a  Eucharistic  people.  Through  this  ex- 
perience of  communion  and  by  virtue  of  our  baptismal  call, 
we  are  sent  back  out  to  serve  our  brothers  and  sisters  by  work- 
ing for  justice,  building  peace,  and  being  stewards  of  creation. 

The  Cross-Cultural  Mission  Experiences  (CCME)  through 
Spiritan  Campus  Ministry  are  at  the  centre  of  this  vision  and 
are  often  the  starting  point  for  many  freshmen  and  upper  class 
men  as  they  begin  to  explore  issues  of  peace  and  justice 
through  direct  service.  A  CCME  is  an  opportunity  to  immerse 
a  student  in  a  situation  for  a  short  time  to  better  understand  the 
problems  as  well  as  the  positive  aspects  of  a  specific  demo- 
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graphic  location  and  culture.  By  exploring  these  cultures  and 
the  resident's  stories,  we  look  not  only  at  geography,  race  and 
ethnicity,  but  also  at  sociology,  economics  and  the  history  of  a 
people.  Through  hands-on  service  educational  opportunities, 
discussions,  prayer  and  reflections  (See,  Judge,  Act)  framed 
by  Catholic  Social  Teaching,  participants  are  encouraged  to 
see  a  holistic  approach  to  justice  and  its  relation  to  their  lived 
faith  experience.  While  this  understanding  of  justice  is  rooted 
in  our  Spiritan  Catholic  tradition,  Spiritan  Campus  Ministry 
invites  people  of  all  denominations  and  all  faiths  to  partici- 
pate, recognizing  that  there  is  a  similar  call  in  other  religious 
traditions  to  serve  the  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Spiritan  Campus  Ministry's  CCME's  are  building  blocks  to  be 
added  to  a  student's  academic  formation.  We  envision 
CCMEs  to  expand  on  the  local,  national  and  international  lev- 
els with  the  implementation  of  a  JPIC  council  to  include  a 
cross-section  of  Duquesne  faculty,  staff  and  students.  Exter- 
nally we  would  include  Rev.  Chris  Promis,  C.S.Sp.  (CRS)  and 
Rev.  Bill  Headley,  C.S.Sp.  (Kroc  Institute  for  Peace  and  Jus- 
tice). New  developments  could  include;  refugee  outreach  in 
Tanzania,  a  fair  trade  immersion  program  with  CRS  or  sum- 
mer peace  studies  with  Bill  Headley. 

The  following  headings  are  current  CCMEs  and  show  the 
connection  between  the  experience,  JPIC  and  service  and  jus- 
tice activities  at  Duquesne  and  beyond.  Also,  included  are  fu- 
ture initiatives  within  the  headings. 

ISSUE:  Justice  for  Children 

**  Children's  issues  including  work  with  at  risk  youth  in  our 
community  and  abroad  as  well  as  advocacy  for  the  unborn. 
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CCME:  Spiritan  Mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Dominican  Republic  experience  allows  students  to  work 
in  the  Spiritan  Mission  Parish  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Esperanza. 
The  main  ministry  in  the  mission  is  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  barrio  in  which  it  resides.  In  keeping  with  that,  students 
prepared  and  facilitate  a  week-long  summer  camp  for  up  to  80 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  Duquesne  students 
work  with  the  teenagers  of  the  barrio  to  facilitate  the  camp.  In 
their  free  time,  the  students  spend  time  with  the  teenagers 
playing  sports,  dancing,  talking  and  learning  about  the  culture 
and  people  of  the  barrio.  Our  students  are  able  to  gain  perspec- 
tive from  the  teens  on  the  challenges  they  face  as  well  as  their 
hopes  for  bettering  their  community. 

On  Campus  and  Beyond 

Consistent  Ethic  of  Life  Group  (CEL):  a  student  group 
committed  to  raising  awareness  on  life  issues  such  as  abor- 
tion, stem  cell  research,  euthanasia  and  all  issues  in  be- 
tween. 

Holy  Family  Institute:  work  with  at  risk  youth  and  teens 
providing  experiences  on  our  campus  for  HFI  students  in- 
cluding an  educational  day  for  Martin  Luther  King  Day 
and  a  social  outing  for  Duquesne 's  Light  Up  Night. 

March  for  Life:  large  scale  peaceful  march  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  advocating  for  the  rights  of  unborn  children. 

Advocacy  for  Life  Trip:  small  groups  of  students  meeting 
with  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Washington,  D.C. 
to  advocate  for  various  issues  such  as  prenatal  care  for 
pregnant  women  that  are  finishing  their  college  education. 
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Future  Goals 

Assist  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  a  Catholic  secondary 
school  in  the  barrio  to  be  overseen  by  the  Spiritans  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Build  connection  with  the  School  of  Education  and  Modem 
Language  department  to  allow  the  better  facilitation  of 
summer  camps  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well  as  pos- 
sibility for  individual  field  experiences  for  students  within 
their  studies. 

ISSUE:  Integrity  of  Creation  in  Economically  Poor 
Regions 

**  How  the  degradation  of  the  environment  in  economically 
distressed  areas  (rural  and  urban)  can  compound  existing 
problems  and  the  preservation  of  it  can  create  positive  growth 
in  a  community. 

CCME:  Appalachian  Experience 

This  annual  trip  to  the  city  of  Mullens  in  the  southern  coal- 
fields region  of  West  Virginia  occurs  during  the  first  part  of 
Thanksgiving  break.  Mullens  was  ravaged  by  a  devastating 
flood  in;  the  summer  of  2001.  While  the  flood  itself  was 
viewed  as  an  act  of  God,  the  severity  of  the  flood  is  blamed  on 
the  logging  and  strip  mining  that  have  been  done  for  decades 
in  this  area  that  have  destroyed  the  natural  drainage  system.  In 
addition,  the  streams  which  provide  the  drinking  water  supply 
are  contaminated  with  coal  mine  waste  and  sewage  and  many 
homes  still  have  not  been  repaired  or  repaired  properly  since 
the  flood  seven  years  ago.  These  problems  as  well  as  others 
are  explored  on;  this  experience  as  the  students  help  repair 
homes  participate  in  watershed  cleanups,  assist  at  the  day-care 
and  experience  the  culture  and  people  of  Appalachia  through 
sharing  meals  and  hearing  personal  stories. 
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On  Campus  and  Beyond 

Uptown  Clean  Ups:  monthly  litter  and  recyclable  pick-ups 
as  well  as  green  lot  creation  in  our  own  Uptown  community. 

Earth  Day  Fair:  opportunity  to  educate  the  campus  on 
environmental  issues  in  our  global  and  local  community  as 
well  as  make  the  campus  aware  of  the  many  ways  they  can 
help  preserve  and  protect  the  environment. 

Spring  Clean-Up:  annual  large  scale  litter  and  recyclable 
pick  up  of  the  Uptown,  Hill  District,  and  South  Side 
neighbourhoods  that  includes  Duquesne  University  fac- 
ulty, staff,  students  and  residents  from  the  various 
neighbourhoods. 

Future  Goals 

Collaborate  with  Bayer  School  of  Natural  and  Environ- 
mental Sciences  on  experience  that  focuses  on  work  with 
the  Upper  Guyandotte  Watershed  Association  in  Mullens 
and  the  restoration  of  the  watershed  in  the  Mullens  area. 

Secure  permanent  location  for  green  space  in  the  Uptown 
area  to  develop  in  collaboration  with  Pennsylvania  Re- 
sources Council  (PRC)  that  would  spring  board  off  of  the 
pilot  green  space  project  being  worked  on  in  Uptown  cur- 
rently with  PRC. 

ISSUE:  Fair  Wage  and  Dignity  of  Work 

"^"^F air  food,  fair  trade  and  the  impact  of  our  local  actions  on 
our  global  community  with  these  issues. 

CCME:  Migrant  Farm  worker  Experience 

This  cross  cultural  experience  involves  an  immersion  into  the 
lives  of  migrant  farm  workers  in  the  agricultural  hub  of  Im- 
mokalee,  Florida.  The  primary  reason  for  this  experience  is  for 
participants  to  learn  about  the  injustices  being  committed  in 
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this  migrant  farm  worker  community.  Students  will  listen  to 
the  stories  of  farm  workers  and  organizations  like  the  Coali- 
tion of  Immokalee  Workers  (CIW)  that  assist  them  with  advo- 
cacy in  immigration,  housing,  material  assistance,  education 
and  healthcare.  Students  live  in  a  migrant  farm  worker  apart- 
ment complex  during  the  week.  Other  activities  can  include: 
work  at  social  service  agencies,  tutoring,  children,  community 
projects,  working  with  Habitat  for  Humanity  to  name  a  few. 

On  Campus  and  Beyond 

Student  Farm  worker  Alliance:  national  network  of  stu- 
dents organizing  with  farm  workers  to  eliminate  sweat- 
shop conditions  and  modem-day  slavery.  Chapters  on  col- 
lege campuses  work  to  raise  awareness  of  the  issues  of  fair 
wage  and  safe  labour  conditions. 

Fair  Trade  Week:  events  are  geared  toward  education  our 
campus  community  on  Fair  Trade  through  a  fair  trade 
goods  sale,  fair  trade  coffee  giveaway,  fair  trade  fashion 
show,  and  a  panel  discussion  on  local  fair  trade  businesses. 

Collaboration  with  Ratio  learning  community:  class 
focused  on  issues  pertaining  to  sweat  shops,  workers  right 
consortium  fair  trade,  fair  food  and  goods,  as  well  as  dig- 
nity of  Work  in  light  of  Spiritan  Catholic  tradition  of  Du- 
quesne  University. 

Future  Goals 

Encourage  departments  on  campus  to  purchase  fair  trade 
goods  when  available 

Fair  Food  practices  around  campus  and  continued  con- 
sciousness raising  of  responsible  purchasing 

Possible  twining  with  MBA  Sustainability  programme 
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ISSUE:  Hunger  and  Homelessness  in  Urban  Areas 

**  Hunger,  food  insecurity,  homelessness,  unemployment  and 
the  systemic  causes  of  urban  poverty  in  our  region 

CCME:  Pittsburgh  Plunge 

The  Pittsburgh  Urban  Plunge  is  an  immersion  experience  in 
which  students  see  sights  and  sounds  of  Pittsburgh  with  which 
they  may  be  unfamiHar,  including  the  challenges  of  urban 
poverty,  its  impact  on  the  local  community,  and  the  signs  of 
hope  that  exist  in  the  city.  Students  volunteer  and  serve  at  the 
local  urban  schools,  food  banks,  homeless  shelters  and  other 
social  services  as  well  as  meet  and  reflect  with  people  affected 
by  poverty  as  well  as  those  working  for  change.  Through  these 
conversations,  students  learn  about  the  systemic  causes  of 
poverty  in  our  communities  and  why  problems  like  food  inse- 
curity are  rapidly  on  the  rise. 

On  Campus  and  Beyond 

Homeless  Ministry:  outreach  to  the  homeless  population 
of  Downtown,  the  South  Side  and  North  Side  neighbour- 
hoods of  Pittsburgh  that  provides  food,  toiletries,  blankets, 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  respect  and  dignity  for  a 
group  of  people  often  made  to  feel  invisible  by  society. 

Emmaus  House:  formed  in  response  to  the  severe  short- 
age for  quality  housing  for  mentally  challenged  adults; 
students  work  at  Emmaus  House  doing  craft  projects  and 
sharing  meals  with  the  residents  there. 

Food  Fast  for  the  Poor:  opportunity  for  students  to  give 
up  one  or  more  meals  from  their  meal  plan  on  a  designated 
day;  all  funds  raised  are  donated  to  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Community  Food  Bank. 
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Future  Goals 

Develop  stronger  relationship  with  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Community  Food  Bank. 

Explore  collaboration  with  Rebuilding  Together  Pitts- 
burgh. 

ISSUE:  Emergency  Relief  in  Areas  of  Conflict  or  Disaster 

**  filling  basic  needs  in  crisis  areas  such  as  housing  and 
clothing,  examining  the  peace  building  process  necessary  to 
fully  revitalize  affected  areas 

CCME:  Hurricane  Katrina  Relief  Work 

In  2006,  Hurricane  Katrina  devastated  much  of  New  Orleans. 
Recovery  and  reconstruction  efforts  are  still  in  great  demand. 
Students  spend  the  week  rebuilding  homes,  learning  about  the 
conditions  of  many  of  the  areas  in  and  around  New  Orleans 
before  and  after  Katrina,  and  discussing  the  root  causes  of  the 
issues  that  allow  these  conditions  to  persist. 

On  Campus  and  Beyond 

Way  of  Peace:  students  explore  how  the  practice  of  non- 
violence can  be  used  to  make  significant  changes  in  our 
selves,  in  society  and  in  the  world.  The  ten  sessions  draw 
on  the  developing  tradition  of  non- violent  social  change  as 
a  gospel  imperative,  and  in  recent  decades  as  practiced  by 
Oscar  Romeo,  Bishop  Dom  Helder  Camara,  Mohandas 
Gandhi,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Dorothy  Day. 

Catholic  Charities:  maintaining  the  refugee  donation  cen- 
tre at  the  Catholic  Charities  facility  downtown  by  organi- 
zation clothing  and  household  items  as  well  as  assisting 
refugees  at  the  facility. 

Tents  of  Hope:  week-long  project  that  brought  together 
many  departments  and  student  organizations  on  campus  to 
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raise  awareness  to  the  issues  in  DarfUr,  Sudan;  the  actual 
tent  erected  on  campus  was  sent  to  Washington,  D.C.  for 
the  national  Tents  of  Hope  Rally  and  then  to  Darfur  where 
a  refugee  family  will  use  it  as  their  temporary  home. 

Future  Goals 

'     Work  with  Rev.  William  Headley,  C.S.Sp.  at  Kroc  Insti- 
tute for  Peace  and  Justice  at  the  University  of  San  Diego. 

Work  with  Catholic  Relief  Services  programmes  for  Refu- 
gees and  economic  development. 


"The  EGC  of  Arusha  (Tanzania)  invites  us  to  turn  our  gaze 
towards  the  future.  During  its  recent  session,  the  General 
Council,  taking  into  account  the  suggestions  made  at  Arusha, 
decided  that  the  next  General  Chapter  in  1992  would  be  held 
at  Itaici  in  Brazil... Using  a  more  inductive,  pastoral  method, 
we  would  like,  at  the  next  Chapter,  to  start  from  some  of  our 
more  significant  missionary  experiences  and  widen  the  field  to 
other  experiences  of  Spiritan  life  as  it  is  lived.  Reflection  in 
depth  will  enable  us  to  make  a  sort  of  "reading  of  experience". 
Comparing  this  with  our  Rule  of  Life,  we  would  hope  to  arrive 
at  some  new  guidelines  for  action,  with  missionary  orienta- 
tions for  the  Congregation  as  a  whole." 

(Pierre  Haas,  Superior  General:  Christmas  Letter,  1989). 
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AN  EXPERIENCE 

OF  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Jean-Yves  Urfie,  CSSp 

Jean-Yves  Urfie  (France):  Jean-Yves  in  a  short  and  succinct 
article  reflects  on  his  recent  experience  in  this  area  of  ministry 
in  Haiti. 

In  2008  four  cyclones  one  after  the  other  killed  hundreds  of 
people  and  made  thousands  homeless  in  Haiti.  These  disas- 
ters are  called  'natural',  as  if  the  people  could  do  nothing  to 
avoid  them.  The  cyclones  are  indeed  'natural',  but  their  con- 
sequences need  not  entirely  be  so. 

For  dozens  of  years  Haitian  peasant  farmers  have  been  cutting 
down  trees  to  make  planks  and  for  firewood.  This  practice, 
combined  with  an  exponential  increase  in  the  population  on  an 
island  of  only  28,000  square  kilometres  (about  the  size  of  Brit- 
tany or  the  American  state  of  Rhode  Island),  should  have  been 
compensated  for  by  laws  protecting  the  environment  and  en- 
forcing systematic  reforestation.  Unfortunately,  successive 
dictators  who  have  pillaged  Haiti  showed  not  the  least  interest 
in  protecting  the  people  or  preserving  local  species.  Sadly, 
Haiti  is  not  the  only  such  case,  for  it  happened  in  Madagascar 
where  a  varied  floral  paradise  experienced  catastrophic  ero- 
sion. Other  cases  are  found  in  Africa  and  Brazil,  where  multi- 
national companies  are  in  the  process  of  cutting  down  trees 
over  hundreds  of  square  kilometres.  This  problem  is  clearly  a 
political  one,  because  rich  countries  tolerate  or  give  their  sup- 
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port  to  dictators  like  the  Congolese  Sassou  Nguesso  or  the 
Gabonese  Omar  Bongo  (recently  deceased),  who  both  own 
dozens  of  houses  in  Paris!  Honest  and  patriotic  leaders  would 
never  allow  their  own  countries  to  be  destroyed  in  such  a  way. 

The  parish  where  I  worked  in  Haiti  was  on  average  1,500  me- 
tres above  sea  level.  On  my  arrival,  I  got  the  schoolchildren 
together  so  that  they  themselves  could  prepare  the  saplings  for 
planting.  The  future  beneficiaries  pointed  out  to  us  the  species 
they  wanted  to  be  planted  in  their  area.  Why?  Because,  often, 
re-planting  efforts  fail  if  the  beneficiaries  are  not  involved 
from  the  beginning. 

My  experience  showed  me: 

1.  That  the  local  people  are  not  interested  in  projects  by  ex- 
perts. 

2.  That  the  trees  must  be  planted  in  a  place  where  the  benefi- 
ciaries can  ensure  the  follow-up,  if  not,  the  young  plants 
can  die  in  times  of  drought  if  they  are  not  regularly  wa- 
tered, or  they  can  be  eaten  by  untethered  animals  like 
goats,  cows  or  horses. 

3.  That  the  peasant  farmers  are  the  best  experts  because  they 
know  well  their  local  species,  their  levels  of  resistance, 
and  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  them  etc. 

In  practice,  the  locals  asked  us  both  for  fruit  trees  and  local 
varieties  for  re-planting.  The  favourites  among  the  fruit  trees 
were  the  peach,  the  Guatemalan  avocado  (excellent  for  the 
mountains)  and  the  coffee  bean.  Of  the  other  trees  they  pre- 
ferred the  cedar  (which  commands  a  good  price),  the  Carib- 
bean pine  (easy  for  a  carpenter  to  work  with),  the  privet 
(which  grows  quickly),  and  the  silky  oak  (which  animals 
never  touch  and  which  also  grows  quickly).  On  reflection, 
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they  did  not  plant  any  eucalyptus  because  the  creeping  roots 
make  them  very  vulnerable  during  storms. 

The  primary  school  children  came  every  Saturday  morning.  In 
the  dry  season  they  prepared  the  plants  by  putting  them  in 
bags  containing  a  mixture  of  the  local  soil  -  which  is  very 
poor  and  highly  acidic-  and  horse  manure  which  we  obtained 
from  a  nearby  stud  farm.  In  the  rainy  season  they  would  go  to 
the  beneficiaries'  houses,  each  one  carrying  on  their  heads  a 
basket  with  ten  to  twenty  plants.  In  this  way  from  500  to  1,000 
trees  per  week  could  be  planted  from  April  to  October  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  children  who  took  part,  for  it  was  on  a 
voluntary  basis  -  the  only  reward  offered  was  a  good  plate  of 
rice  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  little  meat,  and  some  fruit 
juice. 

In  the  beginning  only  about  a  dozen  children  came,  but  in  the 
end  the  group  had  grown  to  225.  We  had  only  one  school  in 
the  area,  then  children  from  the  state  school  joined  us,  fol- 
lowed by  those  from  a  Methodist  school  and  an  orphanage  run 
by  an  American  priest.  We  managed  to  get  support  from  here 
and  there  and  for  one  year  we  were  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment. A  former  Spiritan  student  allowed  us  to  construct  a 
40,000  litre  water-tank  which  was  used  by  the  local  people  as 
well  as  for  watering  the  plants  during  the  dry  season. 

For  me  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  activity  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  mission.  SRL  14  says:  "We  count  the  following  as 
constitutive  parts  of  our  mission  of  evangelization:  the  'inte- 
gral liberation'  of  people,  action  for  justice  and  peace,  and 
participation  in  development". 

When  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Port-au-Prince  came  to  confirm 
a  group  of  parishioners,  I  asked  him  to  bless  one  of  the  nurser- 
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ies  beside  the  church.  He  did  so,  in  mitre  and  crosier,  because 
he  had  the  same  ideas  as  I  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  wherever  you  are  involved  in  education, 
you  must  make  the  children  and  students  aware  of  this  kind  of 
activity.  Already  in  1968  I  took  a  group  of  young  people  from 
St.  Martial  College  to  a  reforestation  camp  during  the  holidays. 
Many  young  girls  and  boys  from  other  colleges  joined  us.  In 
the  mornings  we  planted  citrus  trees  on  a  treeless  mountainside 
and  in  the  evenings  we  gave  literacy  classes  to  the  local  peo- 
ple. At  the  end  there  was  a  big  party  where  the  students  and 
locals  danced  together  and  two  goats  were  barbecued. 

The  struggle  against  deforestation  can  take  many  forms;  what 
I  give  here  is  only  one  of  these.  I  hope  that  such  a  task  is  not 
seen  as  a  hobby,  but  rather  part  of  our  ministry  in  obedience  to 
the  command  in  the  book  of  Genesis:  "Subdue  the  earth" 
(Gen.  1:28). 


We  must  be  faithful  to  our  missionary  tradition  of  learning 
languages  and  taking  root  amongst  a  people.  We  should  not 
feel  guilty  about  limiting  our  work  to  a  specific  human  group. 
Let  us  not  be  over-impressed  by  large-scale  performances. 
The  fruits  of  an  evangelisation  that  is  too  rapid,  simply  in  or- 
der to  occupy  an  area,  can  be  swept  away  by  the  first  storm 
that  comes  along.  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track  whenever 
we  are  working  with  people  from  the  heart  of  their  unique  cul- 
tural experience  from  which  God  calls  them  by  name.  In  our 
mission,  we  are  not  looking  for  immediate  results;  we  put  our 
trust  in  the  slow  and  lasting  fruits  of  the  witness  given  by 
communities  inspired  by  the  Gospel. 

(Pierre  Schouver,  Superior  General.  Pentecost  Letter,  1996). 
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SEEKING  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  AMAZON  AND 
THE  HEARTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Bishop  Sergio  Eduardo  Castriani,  CSSp. 

Sergio  Castriani  (Spiritan  bishop  ofTefe,  Brazil):  Sergio  out- 
lines the  rich  contribution  of  Spiritans  in  the  area  of  integrity 
of  creation  in  Tefe  over  several  years  in  the  context  of  the  mis- 
sion and  pastoral  undertakings  of  the  Church  in  Brazil. 

"We  take  as  our  own  the  points  that  the  Church  is 

currently  stressing  in  Mission: 

The  universal  mission,  understood  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  Churches  in  communion 
with  each  other; 

Mission  understood  as  preaching  the  gospel 
and  founding  new  Churches; 
Mission  as  service  and  liberation; 
Mission  as  dialogue; 

Mission  as  the  Inculturation  of  the  gospel 
message  in  each  local  Church.  "  (SRL  13.1) 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  the  work  of  Spiritans  for 
Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  in  the  District 
of  Amazonia  and  the  Prelature  of  Tefe.  What  follows  is  a  cry 
straight  from  the  heart.  Starting  from  the  concrete  reality  that 
surrounds  us,  our  story  is  built  on  the  example  of  those  who 
preceded  us  as  we  try  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  The  Spiri- 
tans inserted  themselves  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  Amazo- 
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nian  people  and  they  learnt  to  answer  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  the  challenges  which  they  met. 

In  the  Prelature  of  Tefe,  this  impressive  story  of  spiritan 
commitment  to  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation 
was  partly  played  out  by  our  confreres  through  the  Move- 
ment for  conservation  and  lasting  development  which 
emerged  from  the  Basic  Christian  Communities. 

The  Spiritan  Charism 

This  dedication  is  the  fruit  of  the  specific  spiritan  charism, 
which  includes  commitment  to  the  local  Church  -  its  history, 
its  development  and  its  pastoral  approaches  -  and  a  firm  soli- 
darity with  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  more  justice  and 
freedom.  Within  this  movement  of  solidarity,  faith  and  life 
come  together  in  mission,  spirituality,  practical  union  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  action  of  God  in  their  own  history. 

The  Birth  of  a  Church  Which  Is  Genuinely  Amazonian 

The  Church  in  the  Amazon  contextualised  the  vision  of  Vati- 
can II  and  the  conference  of  Medellin  at  a  meeting  of  bishops 
that  took  place  at  Santarem  in  the  State  of  Para  in  1972.  The 
bishops  laid  down  the  guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the 
Church  in  this  region  in  the  years  to  come,  and  these  are  still 
the  priorities  underlying  the  pastoral  activities  of  the  Dio- 
ceses and  Prelatures  to  this  day.  Amongst  these  priorities  are 
to  be  found:  formation  of  communities,  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  local  peoples  regarding  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  differentiated  education,  health,  respect  for  cultures,  the 
proper  use  of  land,  the  formation  of  the  laity  and  Incultura- 
tion.  A  little  later,  the  priority  of  youth  was  added  to  this  list. 
The  Prelature  of  Tefe  joined  these  challenges  to  the  other 
works  already  in  hand,  particularly  through  the  Movement 
for  basic  education  (MEB).  Since  the  1960s,  this  scheme  had 
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been  promoting  literacy  through  ''Radio  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion "  in  Tefe,  using  the  method  of  Paulo  Freire;  this  consists 
in  training  leaders  as  part  of  the  process  of  formation  of 
communities.  The  group  coordinating  the  pastoral  work  of 
the  Prelature  visits  the  parishes  with  a  basic  training  pro- 
gramme of  family  ministry,  catechetics,  scripture,  liturgy  etc. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commitment  of  the  Church  in  schools, 
hospitals,  trade  unions,  cooperatives  etc.  are  being  re- 
examined. 

In  the  local  Churches,  the  following  are  our  principal 
activities:  fostering  Christian  communities  and  the 
education  and  training  of  a  committed  and  responsi- 
ble laity  (SRL  \S). 

Basic  Church  Communities 

The  formation  of  communities,  which  with  the  passing  of  time 
can  be  seen  as  a  rather  romantic  idea,  was  a  break-away  from 
the  economic  structure  which  was  prevalent  in  the  region.  This 
was  the  system  of  "Dispatching",  where  the  employers, 
whether  they  were  the  owners  of  the  rubber  plantations  or  im- 
portant traders,  "prepared"  their  workers,  i.e.  provided  them 
with  their  basic  needs  to  enable  them  to  live  and  work.  In  ex- 
change for  this,  these  workers  had  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the 
forests  for  their  employers:  rubber,  nuts,  jute,  fish,  alligators 
etc.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  Amazonia  and  its  peoples 
without  knowing  this  bit  of  their  history,  a  history  of  pure  ex- 
ploitation which  has  lasted  for  centuries,  with  almost  no  paral- 
lels in  the  story  of  the  human  race.  These  poor  souls,  Indians 
and  people  from  the  north-east,  were  thrown  into  the  forest 
with  the  task  of  extracting  as  much  as  they  could  of  its  prod- 
ucts. In  exchange  they  were  given  the  absolute  minimum  for 
survival  and  were  forced  to  continue  in  this  way  to  the  end  of 
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their  working  lives.  Those  who  tried  to  escape  or  rebel  against 
the  system  were  simply  "eliminated". 

So  when  these  communities  determined  to  throw  off  the  con- 
trol of  these  employers,  it  could  not  be  done  without  many 
conflicts,  threats  and  persecutions.  But  their  formation  was 
based  on  their  faith.  The  Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  in  their  study  circles,  the  parallels  between  the  lives 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  own  became  obvious  to  them. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  our  confreres  arrived  on  the  scene.  Over 
many  years.  Bishops  Joaquim  de  Lange  and  Mario  Clemente 
Neto,  aided  by  sisters  and  many  lay  people  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle.  A  symbol  of  all  that  was  at  stake  was 
Brother  Falco,  who  until  now  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a 
reference  point  for  the  basic  Christian  communities.  He  must 
have  travelled  the  whole  of  this  vast  Prelature  of  Tefe  many 
times,  training,  encouraging  and  organising  the  people,  building 
up  their  self-esteem  and  their  political  awareness.  Even  today, 
more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  this  inspirational  Dutch 
Spiritan  is  looked  on  by  all  as  the  point  of  reference.  But  the 
confreres  who  were  involved  in  this  pastoral  work  were  simply 
following  the  fiandamental  charism  of  our  Congregation  -  to 
build  up  the  local  Church  and  form  its  ministers  and  laity. 

The  Need  for  Conservation  and  An  Ecological  Approach 

As  a  result  of  the  formation  in  the  communities,  the  need  to 
respect  the  environment  was  now  added  to  the  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice and  Peace.  When  the  families  were  living  isolated  from 
each  other  in  the  rubber  plantations  or  villages  set  up  by  the 
employers,  they  did  not  plant  anything  for  themselves,  because 
they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  and,  in  any  case,  had  no  free  time 
for  farming.  The  same  was  true  of  fishing.  The  people  fished 
exclusively  for  the  merchants  who  came  from  Manaus,  the 
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State  capital,  who  were  not  bothered  about  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  the  fish  for  the  future.  It  was  exactly  the 
same  for  those  who  came  looking  for  wood  from  the  forests. 
But  when  the  communities  were  set  up,  the  people  started  to 
farm  and  fish  for  their  own  needs  and  to  sell  whatever  re- 
mained over. 

They  also  came  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
fisheries  for  the  future.  With  the  support  of  the  missionaries, 
particularly  Brother  Falco,  the  communities  became  a  consid- 
erable force  for  preservation  and  conservation  and  several 
lakes  were  recognised  as  "sanctuaries"  for  fish  breeding.  Oth- 
ers were  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  communities.  As 
time  went  by,  many  became  strictly  fishing  lakes  where  the 
excess  fish  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  distributed  between  all 
the  families  of  the  community.  Where  possible,  the  series  of 
lakes  made  use  of  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers. 

Once  this  was  set  up,  there  followed  a  real  battle  to  have  the 
''Entrances'"  (the  entries  into  a  series  of  lakes  reserved  for  fish- 
ing) recognised  by  the  IBAMA,  a  government  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  environment.  These  entrances  (the  lakes  of  fish- 
ing, maintenance,  preservation  and  the  sanctuary  for  reproduc- 
tion) were  eventually  approved  and  the  whole  system  of  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  the  lakes  became  recognised  un- 
der law,  both  municipal  and  State. 

The  Setting  Up  of  Nature  Reserves 

All  this  movement  was  leading  towards  another  type  of  agri- 
cultural organisation.  The  people  living  on  the  river  banks  had 
to  be  guaranteed,  if  not  the  ownership  of  the  land,  at  least  the 
freedom  to  use  them,  somehow  eliminating  the  risk  that  in  the 
future,  the  old  proprietors  (whether  genuine  or  not),  might  re- 
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claim  the  possession  of  the  land  and  expel  the  families  or 
threaten  their  survival  in  one  way  or  another. 

And  so  the  Prelature,  sometimes  in  partnership  with  govern- 
ment organisations,  began  the  struggle  for  the  setting  up  of  re- 
serves which  would  follow  an  ecological  model  of  renewable 
development,  where  the  local  people  would  be  free  to  practise 
their  economic  activities.  Many  Spiritans  made  an  important 
contribution,  amongst  whom  were  Frs.  Jean  Dericks  in  Jurua, 
Michel  Huck  in  Auti  Parana,  Vicente  Herreros  and  Daniel  Be- 
guin  in  the  nature  reserve  of  Mamiraua.  Even  though  they  were 
very  exposed  in  the  front  line  of  the  struggle  and  were  often 
accused  of  being  communists  or  agents  of  foreign  interests, 
they  had  the  full  support  of  the  people  while  following  the 
general  guidelines  of  the  Prelature  of  Tefe. 

Agents  of  Citizenship 

But  this  commitment  needed  to  be  built  on  a  solid  political  and 
juridical  base,  because  it  was  still  too  dependent  on  the  fluctu- 
ating attitude  of  governments  to  the  ecological  future  of  the 
area.  So  a  great  effort  was  put  into  training  people  to  act  on  be- 
half of  the  people,  giving  them  a  legal  formation  which  would 
enable  them  to  act  in  areas  where  there  were  no  lawyers  to  as- 
sure justice  for  the  people.  Some  of  our  confreres  followed  a 
similar  type  of  legal  training  so  that  they  also  could  help. 

Formation  of  the  Laity 

Such  a  commitment  to  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  crea- 
tion presupposes  a  laity  who  know  how  to  witness  to  their  faith. 
So  the  Spiritans  set  about  training  catechists,  local  leaders,  vol- 
unteers to  protect  the  environment,  regional  catechists  and  or- 
ganisers of  the  different  types  of  pastoral  work.  In  this,  our  con- 
freres were  working  directly  in  the  line  of  our  Spiritan  charism. 
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An  On-going  Struggle 

I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Spiritans  in  Amazonia, 
particularly  in  Tefe,  have  been  true  sons  of  Libermann.  They 
have  observed  their  rule  in  living  their  apostolic  life,  imitating 
the  way  Jesus  did  things  -  sharing  the  life  of  men  and  women 
and  accepting  all  the  consequences  which  that  entails.  In  soli- 
darity with  the  river  people,  the  local  populations  in  the  towns 
and  the  migrants,  they  have  committed  themselves  fully  to  the 
pursuit  of  justice,  peace  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  crea- 
tion, even  when  that  meant  putting  their  health  at  risk,  losing 
popularity  and  "wasting"  the  time  that  they  could  otherwise 
have  used  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  They  have  not  run 
away  from  the  current  transformation  of  society,  nor  the  new 
challenges  and  models  of  Mission  that  have  developed  in  our 
time.  Their  pastoral  work  has  always  been  directed  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poorest,  encouraging  the  people  and  promoting  so- 
cial progress.  At  times,  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  at  other 
times  they  have  played  their  part  in  realising  the  plans  of  oth- 
ers. With  globalisation,  political  changes,  economic  crises  and 
many  other  developments,  the  challenges  are  different;  but  the 
inspiration  remains  always  the  same  -  faithfulness  to  Mission, 
building  up  the  local  Church  and  solidarity  with  the  poor. . .  in 
other  words,  contemplation  in  action. 


In  our  day  there  is  a  growing  awareness  that  world  peace  is 
threatened  . . .  also  by  a  lack  of  due  respect  for  nature.  Eco- 
logical awareness,  rather  than  being  downplayed,  needs  to  be 
helped  to  develop  and  mature,  and  find  fitting  expression  in 
concrete  programmes  and  initiatives. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  Message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace  -  1990 
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AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  PURSUIT 

BECOMES  A  COMMUNITY 

UNDERTAKING 

Brian  O  'Toole,  CSSp 

Brian  O 'Toole  (Ireland):  Brian  describes  how  his  own  interest 
and  commitment  in  this  area  grew  over  the  years  in  Ireland 
and  Ethiopia  and  briefly  outlines  his  contribution  in  making 
this  a  current  priority  area  of  mission  in  Ireland. 

To  begin  this  article  I  make  a  longitudinal  section  along 
my  life  span  from  childhood  to  middle  age.  Along  this 
axis  I  share  with  you  some  aspects  of  my  journey  in  the  world 
of  "the  integrity  of  creation". 

Travels  to  Magical  Places 

As  a  child  I  was  an  avid  reader  of  novels  by  Jules  Verne: 
Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days.  Verne  took  me  to  travel  in  space,  air 
and  underwater  before  navigable  aircraft  and  practical  subma- 
rines were  invented,  and  before  any  means  of  space  travel  had 
been  devised.  During  my  school  days,  my  top  of  the  list  hob- 
bies were  nature  study  and  astronomy.  My  favourite  places  to 
visit  were  the  Dunsink  Observatory  and  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. My  summer  holidays  at  Lake  Derreveragh  and  being 
active  for  years  in  Scouting  Ireland  were  all  parts  of  a  city 
dweller's  experience  of  the  'Great  Outdoors'. 
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The  Dunsink  Observatory  and  ''Stars  in  Our  Eyes^' 

In  my  time,  as  the  observatory  was  only  open  to  the  public  on 
one  Saturday  evening  per  month,  if  the  night  was  clear,  I  be- 
came a  trial  and  error  backyard  astronomer.  When  I  eventually 
progressed  from  a  60  mm  refractor  to  a  six  inch  telescope  I 
was  able  to  appreciate  that  fun  in  the  first  principle  of  astro- 
nomical observation.  The  fun  and  joy  in  mapping  'lunargra- 
phy'  up  close;  identifying  the  constellations;  waiting  in  antici- 
pation for  one  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  to  reappear  on  the  other 
side;  the  excitement  of  spotting  star  clusters,  double  stars,  and 
even  the  occasional  galaxy  or  nebula.  In  July  1969,  I  was  en- 
thralled with  the  space  programme.  I  listened  on  radio  to  the 
coverage  of  the  trip  to  the  moon  until  finally,  in  the  night  of 
July  19*,  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz  Aldrin  landed  their  lunar 
module,  the  Eagle,  on  the  lunar  surface.  I  was  spending  the 
summer  near  to  Lough  Derravaragh  in  county  Westmeath. 
Humans  had  become  a  space-faring  species,  and  the  moon  had 
become  a  place.  And  for  me  the  landing  had  been  in  a  place 
that  I  already  knew  -  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity.  Appolo  1 1  was 
the  biggest  thing  that  had  ever  happened  in  my  life.  As  I  write 
this  article  I  learn  that  2009  has  been  declared  by  the  UN  as 
the  International  Year  of  Astronomy  -  encouraging  all  of  us  to 
look  up  at  the  beautiful  night-time  sky. 


^  Dunsink  Observatory:  Built  in  1785,  it  is  the  oldest  scientific  institution  in 
Ireland.  Today  it  is  home  to  the  school  of  Cosmic  Physics  for  the  Dublin  hi- 
stitute  of  Advanced  Studies.  Dunsink's  claim  to  fame  includes  involvement  in 
the  first  Irish  space  experiment  aboard  the  shuttle  Challenger  in  1988.  Sir 
William  Rowan  Hamilton  the  famous  mathematician  and  physicist  lived  there 
for  40  years  before  his  death  in  1865. 
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The  National  Botanical  Gardens^  and  Beyond 

During  my  visits  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  glasshouse 
displaying  the  cacti  and  succulents.  At  home  I  started  my  own 
collection.  I  was  learning  about  the  conditions  for  success  in 
growing  cacti  and  succulents:  the  right  compost  mix,  light 
conditions  and  temperature;  watering,  feeding  and  keeping 
them  healthy.  There  was  a  lot  of  care  involved  in  raising  them. 
Often  I  found  myself  overwhelmed  by  a  heightened  awareness 
of  creative  life  -  the  silent  and  invisible  life  of  the  micro- 
world  and  my  plants  were  a  forest  in  microcosm.  There  was  a 
cactus  that  flowered  for  only  one  day  in  every  two  to  three 
years  and  the  anticipation  of  this  and  the  opportunity  to  see  it 
was  for  me  on  par  with  getting  a  chance  to  visit  in  New- 
grange^^  for  the  summer  or  winter  solstice.  It  is  that  awe  fac- 
tor. As  I  write  today  my  window  is  home  to  a  number  of  suc- 
culents and  my  laptop  has  a  Screensaver  of  a  fantastic  cacti 
collection.  I  was  lucky  to  have  a  friend  whose  Dad  had  an  'Al- 
lotment', that  is  a  small  piece  of  land  rented  from  a  local  au- 
thority for  cultivation.  This  is  where  I  learned  about  vegetable 
growing  and  how  to  be  a  farmer.  It  was  a  natural  way  of  main- 
taining health  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Although  I 
did  not  know  the  word  at  the  time  it  was  an  experience  of  bio- 
diversity because  of  the  wide  range  of  plants  grown  and  habi- 
tats created  for  wildlife,  allotments  were  shown  as  green  oases 
in  the  "concrete  jungle".  Allotments  were  also  social  oases  in 


^  The  National  Botanical  Gardens:  These  colourful  gardens  cover  a  total 
area  of  19.5  hectares,  part  of  which  is  the  natural  flood  plain  of  the  River 
Tolka  in  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  The  gardens  contain  a  large  plant  collection 
which  includes  approximately  20,000  species. 

^°  Newgrange:  is  Ireland's  best  known  passage  tomb.  It  is  dated  to  around 
3200  BC.  Along  with  the  tombs  of  Knowth  and  Dowth  it  forms  the  Boyne 
Valley  complex  of  prehistoric  monuments  which  were  designated  a  World 
Heritage  site  by  UNESCO  in  1993. 
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a  busy  city  as  there  were  no  walls  or  hedges  between  plots; 
gardeners  enjoyed  talking  about  their  shared  interest  almost  as 
much  as  growing  produce.  For  me  a  day  at  the  allotment  was  a 
chance  to  roll  up  my  sleeves,  sometimes  reluctantly,  and  get 
the  earth's  dirt  under  my  nails. 

Lake  Derreveragh  or  Loch  Dairbhreach  in  Irish  **The  Lake 
of  the  Oaks'' 

My  summers  I  spend  in  the  Mid-Lands  of  Ireland.  This  was 
the  time  for  sightseeing,  exploring  and  adventure.  All  the  farm 
work  was  done  on  the  allotment  in  Dublin!  We  cycled  every- 
where we  went  and  often  arrived  at  Pakenham  Hall,  now  the 
home  of  Thomas  Pakenham,  the  8^^  Earl  of  Longford  and  au- 
thor of  The  Scramble  for  Africa:  White  Man 's  Conquest  of  the 
Dark  Continent  from  1876-1912.  On  such  a  visit  to  the  Paken- 
ham estate  never  could  I  have  imagined  that  I  would  one  day 
be  a  missionary  in  Ethiopia,  to  which  Thomas  Pakenham  came 
as  an  explorer  in  1955  as  recounted  in  Mountains  ofRasselas 
or  that  in  2008  I  would  have  dealings  with  the  same  man  in  his 
present  position  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  Tree  Society.  Those 
summers  were  also  about  borrowing  a  small  boat  from  Paddy 
Clinton  at  Crooked- Wood  and  rowing  the  10  kilometre  length 
of  Lake  Derravaragh  to  Multyfamham^^;  climbing  the  three 
surrounding  hills  of  Knockeyon,  Knockbody  and  Knockross; 
classifying  the  forest  trees  of  ash,  oak,  birch,  alder,  holly  and 
laburnum.  It  was  also  the  time  for  the  reading  and  writing  of 
poetry.  This  was  a  place  of  human  transcendence,  of  encoun- 
ter with  God.  Openness  to  the  sacredness  of  life  is  what  mat- 


^^  Multyfamham:  Founded  by  the  Franciscans  in  1268.  A  new  friary  was  built 
in  1839.  A  seraphic  college  was  opened  in  1899,  there  being  only  four  pupils 
the  first  year.  This  became  an  agricultural  college  in  1956,  and  continued  as 
such  until  2003. 
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ters  here.  What  if  such  openness  had  been  the  frame  through 
which  we  in  this  culture  had  viewed  our  world,  the  whole  of 
creation,  the  universe?  Might  we  have  avoided  doing  so  much 
damage,  so  much  violence  to  our  Earth?  This  sense  of  the  sa- 
cred, an  openness  to  see  God  in  everything,  is  our  channel  to 
communion  with  the  whole  creation  with  God  as  its  Source. 
Only  such  communion  will  give  us  humans  the  wisdom  and 
compassion  we  need  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges  that  we 
face  as  we  move  into  the  future  on  our  planet. 

Hamar  Country  in  Ethiopia 

I  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  Ethiopia  from  1980  until  1998 
and  thirteen  of  these  years  I  spent  in  Hamar  country.  The 
Hamar  are  semi  nomadic  and  number  around  20,000  people 
living  between  the  Lower  Omo  and  Weito  rivers.  North  of 
Lake  Turkana.  Among  many  values  held  dear  in  the  Hamar 
tradition,  harmony,  peace  and  unity  are  prime  values;  above 
all  harmony.  This  can  be  illustrated  under  the  following  four 
aspects: 

The  power  of  the  word;  when  there  is  consensus  and 
agreement  this  becomes  a  social  and  natural  cause  of  the 
effect  coming  to  place.  In  the  public  gathering,  Osh,  it  is 
felt  that  speaking  itself  can  influence  the  social  and  natural 
outcomes.  When  all  agree,  it  will  happen  as  expressed  in 
the  words.  Public  speaking  has  power  to  bring  about  har- 
mony in  society;  it  can  bring  about  rain  and  drive  enemies 
away. 

Then  there  is  a  unity  in  offering  a  blessing  the  prayer 
takes  on  an  imperative  of  it  coming  to  pass.  The  one  bless- 
ing the  homestead,  the  people  and  herds  within  it,  the 
fields,  the  pastures,  nature  calls  for  rain  and  sends  away 
sickness.  The  men  answer  him  and  emphasize  what  he 
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says  by  repeating  the  last  and  most  important  word  of  each 
sentence.  In  this  way  there  remains  no  room  for  the  bless- 
ing not  to  be  effective. 

Song  and  dance  indicating  well-being  and  order  often  be- 
gin in  an  individualistic  and  cacophonous  way  but  come 
into  harmony  and  unity  of  rhythm  and  vocal  sounds  and 
clapping  and  jumping.  Song  and  dance  overcome  sepa- 
rateness  in  the  movement  from  individualism  to  fellowship 
and  community. 

One  of  the  goals  in  life  is  expressed  in  having  harmony 
between  the  spirit  world,  the  human  world  and  the  world 
of  nature.  People  are  very  careftil  about  performing  funeral 
rites  and  in  exercising  care  of  the  environment  such  as 
regulating  grazing  and  the  cutting  of  trees. 

Hamar  are  kept  in  a  harmony  or  unity  by  the  Leader  or 
Bitta,  who  performs  rituals  to  ensure  their  safety  and 
prosperity.  In  relation  to  the  Bitta  the  people  are  Kambi  - 
dependent,  "we  have  been  collected".  People  are  kept  in 
unity  by  sharing  in  the  Bitta' s  milk  gourd  which  is  passed 
around  to  every  cattle  camp  and  homestead  during  the 
course  of  each  year. 

Living  and  learning  within  the  Hamar  tradition  was  for  me  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  Seamus  Heaney,  the  answering  of  "the 
need  to  credit  marvels  and  revisit  the  thresholds  of  the 
Spirif'^l 

The  Ocular  and  the  Cosmic 

Dr.  Rudolph,  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  from  Germany,  spent 
some  weeks  with  us  in  Hamar  country  helping  with  the  treat- 


^^  Seamus  Heaney  quoted  on  p  136  of  Clashing  of  Symbols  by  Michael  Paul 
Gallagher  SJ 
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ment  of  blindness,  trachoma  and  vitamin  A  deficiency.  I  was 
the  one  translating  for  him.  I  had  entered  a  whole  new  world.  I 
saw  the  simple  procedure  of  Tarsal  lid  rotations  ^^  which  pre- 
vents blindness.  This  simple  operation  could  be  done  any- 
where. In  the  evenings  under  the  starry  sky  in  the  semi  arid 
desert  of  Hamar  country  Rudolph  and  I  had  long  conversa- 
tions about  the  how  and  the  why  of  human  existence.  As  we 
looked  at  the  stars  our  eyes  receiving  light  travelling  back  to 
us  in  time,  bringing  us  nearer  to  our  origins:  that  primordial 
event  that  carried  within  itself  the  potentiality  for  the  universe 
we  see  around  us;  the  Milky  Way,  our  Solar  System,  Earth 
and  all  its  diverse  creatures.  That  we  human  beings  carry 
within  us  a  story  of  life  that  goes  back  to  our  ancestors  in  the 
'cradle  of  civilisation'  -  the  very  place  where  we  were  privi- 
leged to  be  at  that  time.  Often  as  we  pondered  and  adored  our 
existence  seemed  to  swell  and  become  one  with  the  universe, 
and  with  the  rapt  minds  of  us  contemplating  it.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience of  wonder;  the  mystery  of  the  human  eye  and  the 
mystery  of  the  cosmos;  a  figuring  out  of  the  place  of  the  hu- 
man with  the  rest  of  creation.  Today  when  I  think  of  the 
enormity  of  the  cosmos,  my  prayer  is  rather  an  experience  of 
reaching  deep  down  within.  I  want  to  bring  all  my  energies 
into  my  own  body,  to  unify  my  mind  and  my  heart,  so  that  my 
whole  self  is  aligned  with  the  deepest  Life  and  Love  of  God 
that  wants  to  reach  the  world  through  me. 


^^  Torsal  lid  rotation:  Chronic  trachoma  leads  to  scarring  on  the  inside  of  the 
eyelid.  The  scarring  causes  the  eyelid  to  shrink,  retract,  causing  the  eyelashes 
to  point  into  the  eyeball  instead  of  outwards.  With  tarsal  lid  rotation,  you 
would  numb  the  eyelid,  flip  it  open,  but  the  upper  lid  and  detach  some  of  the 
muscle  and  stitch  it  up  again.  The  eyelashes  are  then  pointing  in  the  right  di- 
rection, thus  preventing  the  eyelashes  scratching  the  cornea  and  causing 
blindness. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Earth 

Since  1996  I  had  been  reading  snippets  in  reviews  and  maga- 
zine of  Leonardo  Boffs,  Cry  of  the  Earth,  Cry  of  the  Poor. 
When  at  last  I  got  an  English  language  copy  I  was  led  into  the 
profound  conversion  process  required  in  response  to  the  ur- 
gent challenge  of  ecology. 

At  this  point  in  human  history,  we  know  we  are  on  the  cusp, 
facing  critical  decisions  that  will  determine  the  future  of  our 
planet.  It  is  a  risky  time  as  we  humans  have  a  myopic  capacity 
for  self-destruction  as  well  as  planetary  destruction.  Think  of 
the  poverty  of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  resources,  the  wars,  the  violence,  AIDS,  not  to 
mention  incalculable  species  extinctions.  Think  of  the  stun- 
ning disproportion  of  obscene  wealth  and  abject  poverty.  I 
think  of  all  of  this,  and  ask  myself:  can  the  discipleship  of  Je- 
sus in  the  Spiritan  Life  address  itself  meaningfully  to  this 
world? 

"Spiritan  poverty"  must  always  be  connected  with  the  real- 
ity of  economic  poverty  in  society-  those  in  our  culture 
and  our  world  who  are  deprived,  devalued  and  marginal- 
ized. It  must  be  connected  to  our  caring  for  this  earth,  our 
home.  How  do  simplicity  and  frugality  fmd  expression  in 
our  lives?  What  are  some  of  the  ways  a  community  can 
work  together  to  develop  a  communal  awareness  that  they 
do  not  own,  that  they  live  by  sharing?  How  can  this 
awareness  be  practiced?  How  we  take  care  of  things  en- 
trusted to  our  use,  how  much  and  what  we  eat,  how  we 
care  for  our  bodies,  how  aware  we  are  of  nature's  gift  of 
sunshine  and  water,  for  instance:  all  of  these  become  prac- 
tices associated  with  our  sense  of  not  possessing  but  of 
holding. 
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Our  fundamental  task  in  "Spiritan  obedience"  is  to  become 
who  we  are,  finding  the  appropriate  niche  where  the  poten- 
tial that  lies  within  us  can  be  placed  at  the  service  of  Life. 
By  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us,  we  will,  as  our 
lives  unfold,  find  our  deepest  happiness  when  we  are  just 
where  we  need  to  be,  having  our  gifts  elicited,  knowing 
ourselves  playing  a  role  as  contributing  members  of  the 
community,  no  matter  how  insignificant  that  role  may 
seem.  There  is  in  this  experience  a  particularly  fiilfilling 
sense  of  empowerment.  Our  lives  will  be  patterned  on  the 
life  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  pattern  of  the  universe:  a  contin- 
ual process  of  willing  participation  in  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, eating  and  being  eaten,  dying  and  rising.  Because 
we  are  self-conscious  participators  in  the  on-going  crea- 
tion, the  process  requires  our  cooperation,  our  attentive- 
ness  to  the  subtle  motions  and  shifts  of  line  and  direction. 
That  is  why  we  must  be  skilled  in  deep  listening  both  to 
what  goes  on  within  us  and  to  what  is  going  on  outside 
and  around  us.  Inner  and  outer  are  always  in  mutual  inter- 
action. 

At  the  heart  of  commitment  to  "Spiritan  celibacy"  is  a  de- 
sire to  dedicate  oneself  and  all  one's  Hfe-energies  to  God; 
a  desire  to  dedicate  one's  life-energies  to  God  through  ac- 
tive ministry  in  service  of  the  Reign  of  God,  and  to  do  so 
within  a  community  which  supports  and  encourages  that 
lifestyle.  Sexual  energy  is  energy  with  an  appetite  for  con- 
necting. For  each  celibate  person,  this  commitment  de- 
mands a  practice  of  self-awareness  and  restraint  (but  not 
denial)  of  the  instinct  to  indulge  sexual  desire  in  genital 
ways  so  as  not  to  dissipate  that  powerful  energy.  It  re- 
quires, as  well,  conscious  focusing  or  channelling  of  affec- 
tivity.  Celibacy  is  about  not  marrying  and  not  having  chil- 
dren, but  more  importantly,  it  is  about  loving  in  non- 
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possessing  and  non-excluding  ways.  For  many  celibates, 
the  gift  of  generative  potential  will  find  expression  in  min- 
istries that  are  wonderftiUy  ftilfilling.  They  invent  creative 
ways  of  channelling  their  sexual  energies  into  love  spent 
in  educing  new  life  for  others,  in  the  service  of  Life.  Celi- 
bates are  called  to  have  hearts  large  enough  to  love  the 
whole  world.  Celibacy  is  generous  and  ingenious,  a  nudge 
by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  Life  deep  within  the  beings  of 
some  persons,  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
community  of  life  on  planet  Earth.  This  nudge  must  be 
nourished  and  seasoned  by  attentiveness,  prayer,  friend- 
ships and  community  living. 

Science  has  revealed  so  many  marvels;  it  has  unearthed  our 
evolutionary  history,  the  knowledge  of  our  connection  with 
plants  and  animals,  the  story  of  our  common  ancestry  that 
spans  millennia  all  the  way  back  to  our  beginnings.  We  can 
now  recognize  that  there  is  a  single  life  force  that  has  been  at 
work  bringing  us,  through  eons  of  differentiation,  to  where  we 
are.  The  Creator  is  working  through  the  creation:  Earth  is 
prodding  us  to  understand  ourselves  as  kin  to  other  species,  as 
responsible  for  extending  our  capacity  for  care  and  concern 
beyond  our  own  species,  and  for  including  in  that  circle  of 
concern  the  rest  of  the  planet. 

Spiritans  make  choices.  Our  choices  create  the  ambience  that 
we  call  "culture"  or  "ethos":  the  choices  we  make  about  how 
we  will  live  and  what  we  will  care  about,  our  choices  of  how 
we  will  be  with  each  other  and  what  we  choose  to  want,  to 
make,  to  do,  to  have,  to  buy.  Our  choices  have  now  brought  us 
to  a  critical  juncture.  The  ftiture  of  the  human  species,  and 
with  it,  the  ftiture  of  the  planet  is  in  the  balance,  teetering  be- 
tween chaos  and  potential  emergence  of  something  new.  We 
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are  right  on  the  cusp.  Might  we  now  be  ready  to  hear  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus? 

Irish  Provincial  Chapter  2006:  A  New  Mission  Initiative 

The  Chapter  considered  new  ways  of  being  and  doing  mis- 
sion in  all  our  works.  The  mission  situation  in  Ireland 
calls  for  a  new  initiative  to  reinforce  our  present  involve- 
ment. This  initiative  would  try  to  address  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple in  their  lived  reality.  Justice,  peace  and  integrity  of 
creation  are  primary  concerns.  It  would  require  careful 
planning  and  adequate  resources.  Such  an  initiative  would 
be  in  collaboration  with  other  pastoral  agents.  It  would 
reach  out  to  young  adults  with  a  strong  faith  orientation.  A 
deep  spirituality  is  the  bedrock  from  which  all  mission 
flows. 

I  was  very  happy  to  join  the  group  that  was  set  up  to  explore 
ways  of  implementing  this  directive  in  all  its  dimensions:  col- 
laboration with  other  pastoral  agents;  reaching  out  to  young 
adults;  having  a  deep  spirituality  as  a  sound  foundation.  After 
a  number  of  meetings  with  Spiritan  and  collaborators  through- 
out the  province  there  was  a  convergence  towards  and  initia- 
tive in  the  area  of  IC  -  Integrity  of  Creation.  This  convergence 
was  given  cohesion  when  our  committee  met  for  discussion 
and  reflection  with  Garoid  O'Connor  OFM  coordinator  of 
JPIC  for  USG  -  Union  of  Superiors  General  Men. 

In  our  discussions  throughout  the  province  we  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  words  of  Mr.  Kofi  Annan  to  the  United  Nations 
in  2001: 

Our  biggest  challenge  in  this  century  is  to  take  an  idea 
that  sounds  abstract,  sustainable  development,  and  turn  it 
into  reality  for  all  the  world's  people. 
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We  realised  that  as  a  province  we  needed  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  feared  to  lose  if  we  choose  to  go  down  the  road  of 
sustainable  living  and,  if  we  were  to  make  a  choice  for  such  a 
way,  were  we  prepared  for  what  it  would  involve  -  the  conse- 
quences and  the  freedom? 

And  so  throughout  the  province  we  began  a  process  of  dis- 
cernment about  our  "care  of  the  earth"  an  issue  which  the 
United  Nations  2008  Human  Development  Report  described 
as  "the  greatest  challenge  humankind  has  ever  faced;  with  the 
future  and  the  very  survival  of  our  children  and  their  children 
'hanging  in  the  balance'.  Over  the  months  our  discernment 
was  informed  by  seminars  with  Fr.  Sean  McDonagh^"^  who 
impressed  upon  us  that  according  to  the  Millennium  Ecosys- 
tem Report  of  2005  that  time  is  running  out.  Unless  we  take 
decisive  action  soon  future  generations  will  be  forced  to  live 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  natural  world. 

As  part  of  this  discernment  a  series  of  six  booklets  were  pro- 
duced and  issues  relating  to  sustainable  living.  These  were 
disseminated  throughout  the  province  and  became  the  foci  for 
animation.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  during  Provincial 
Events;  liturgies  and  meetings  to  incorporate  and  integrate  this 
convergence  on  "integrity  of  creation". 

Information  -  Formation;  Discussion  -  Reflection  Series  of 
Six  Booklets: 

The  broad  themes  presented  were: 


^"^  Fr.  Sean  McDonagh  is  a  Columban  missionary  priest  who  spent  over  20 
years  working  in  the  Phihppines.  He  has  written  extensively  on  ecology  and 
rehgion.  His  latest  book  is  called  CLIMATE  CHANGE  The  Challenge  to  all  of 
us,  2006,  The  Columba  Press. 
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No.l  "Eco-Spirituality";  No.2  "Water  and  Air";  No.3  "Energy 
and  Transport";  No.4  "Shopping,  Eco-cleaning  and  Recy- 
cling"; No.5  "Forests,  Soil  and  Food";  No.6  "Climate 
Change".  ^^ 

The  six  modules  aim  to: 

Call  us  to  recognise  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  this  world 
and  celebrate  its  diversity. 

Alert  us  to  the  devastation  currently  happening  to  our 
planet. 

Increase  our  awareness  that  climate  change,  which  is 
mainly  caused  by  humans,  has  the  greatest  impact  on  those 
who  are  already  the  most  deprived  in  our  world. 

Motivate  us  to  play  our  part  in  living  and  promoting  more 
sustainable  lifestyles  so  that  we  and  future  generations  can 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  our  planet  Earth. 

Develop  a  network  of  people  for  mutual  support  and  en- 
couragement as  we  strive  to  live  in  a  more  environmen- 
tally friendly  manner. 

Steps  in  using  the  series: 

Individually  to  read,  reflect  and  pray  about  the  issues  pre- 
sented; 

Followed  this  with  community  discussion  and  a  possible 
action  plan. 

Approaches  and  Elements 

The  series  is  aimed  for  use  in  adult  catechesis: 

The  science  used  is  that  of  DIY  (household  do-it-yourself 
level); 


^^  The  series  may  be  visited  on  www.irishspiritans.ie  and  obtained  in  PDF 
format,  on  request,  from  iustice(a)imu.ie 
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Includes  church  teaching  particularly  from  the  Catechism 
and  Social  Teaching 

Has  an  orientation  towards  justice  issues  in  the  Two- 
Thirds  World 

Leads  into  spirituality  and  prayer; 

Moves  towards  action. 

At  the  Extended  Council  of  the  Irish  Province  in  July  2009  an 
ongoing  response  will  be  made  to  the  Province's  "ecological 
conversion"  minded  that  'Modem  society  will  find  no  solution 
to  the  ecological  problem  unless  it  takes  a  serious  look  at  its 
lifestyle'. ^^ 

Minding  the  Earth 

The  strongest  environmental  voice  in  the  Irish  Episcopate  is 
Cardinal  Cahal  Daly  who  in  2004  published  a  book  called 
Minding  the  Planet  Earth }^  In  this  work  the  Cardinal  empha- 
sizes that  the  call  of  the  church  to  repentance  and  new  vision, 
is  a  call  to  ecological  responsibility.  Mission  witnesses  to, 
proclaims,  celebrates  and  works  for  a  new  way  of  thinking 
about  and  seeing  human  beings,  earth's  creatures  and  the  cre- 
ated universe  itself. 

Committing  oneself  to  justice,  peace  and  ecological  integrity 
demands  prophetic  living,  prophetic  speech  and  prophetic  ac- 
tion individually,  communally  and  institutionally. 

For  us  commitment  to  the  poor  and  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  life  on  this  planet  must  go  together  as  two  interrelated 
dimensions  of  the  one  Spiritan  vocation.  Ecological  conver- 
sion is  not  opposed  to,  but  intimately  involved  with,  conver- 


Pope  John  Paul  1 1  on  World  Peace  Day,  T^  January  1990. 
Cardinal  Cahal  B  Daly,  The  Minding  of  Planet  Earth,  2004,  Veritas. 
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sion  to  the  side  of  the  poor.  As  we  live  the  Spiritan  Way  of 
Life  we  need  to  remember  that  its  real  intention  is  not  to  be 
self-serving  but  that  it  is  for  our  mission  in  the  world.  It  is  to 
serve  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  assure 
that  Spiritan  Life  does  not  turn  in  on  itself,  but  continues  to 
prod  us,  personally  and  collectively,  to  deepen  our  experience 
of  communion,  among  ourselves,  with  our  own  species,  and 
others,  and  with  the  Holy  One  who  holds  it  all  in  being. 
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HEALING  THE  WORLD 
WITH  LOVE 

Jean  Yves  Carre,  CSSp. 

Brother  Jean  Yves  Carre  of  the  Province  of  France,  writes  to 
us  from  Reunion  where  he  has  been  a  missionary  for  many 
years  in  different  ministries.  His  article  betrays  his  abiding 
concern  for  the  safeguarding  of  creation  which  can  only  be 
achieved  through  an  integral  respect  for  humanity.  We  will 
understand  what  it  means  to  go  from  the  words  of  the  prophet 
to  acting  with  love,  as  a  true  missionary  devoted  to  justice  and 
peace. 

Reunion  has  800,000  inhabitants  on  a  mountainous  island 
of  2,500  square  kilometres.  Inhabited  only  during  the 
last  300  years,  it  is  a  crucible  of  mixed  race  people  having 
shouldered  the  yoke  of  slavery,  indentured  labour  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Comorians  in  the  present  day. 

Unemployment  is  at  20%  and  the  number  of  illiterate  people  is 
110,000;  about  1,000  have  no  fixed  abode  and  there  are  1,300 
in  prison;  there  are  more  than  80,000  handicapped  people  and 
about  30,000  receive  food  parcels  each  year;  there  is  a  need 
for  about  28,000  low  cost  houses. 

As  everywhere  else,  there  are  rich  and  poor,  but  here  they  are 
living  in  a  very  confined  area.  From  our  point  of  view,  there  is 
very  little  analysis  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

There  is  a  lot  of  social  help,  but  a  certain  number  of  people  are 
taking  on  responsibilities,  organizing  themselves,  getting 
trained  and  working  together. 
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My  Path,  My  Motives, . . 

Since  1992  I  have  been  invited  frequently  by  a  certain  number 
of  active  cultural  groups.  No-one  appointed  me  to  this,  but  this 
has  enriched  my  outlook  and  my  daily  work.  In  1983  I  started 
going  to  evening  classes  to  get  more  familiar  with  the  culture 
of  the  Hindus  and  the  people  of  the  island. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  I  got  more  and  more  used  to  the  pat- 
ois of  Reunion.  I  am  in  favour  of  all  efforts  to  promote  it  - 
liturgical  songs  in  Creole,  translations  of  the  Mass  into  Creole, 
diocesan  song  books.  I  take  part  in  many  conferences  dealing 
with  the  preservation  of  the  culture  of  Reunion;  the  loss  of  a 
language  for  me  is  a  great  impoverishment.  When  words  are 
lost  it  is  the  way  of  living  and  thinking  which  is  lost.  A  lot  of 
young  people  do  not  know  the  names  for  plants  or  trees.  In 
such  circumstances  how  can  the  environment  be  preserved? 

Planet  earth  does  not  have  inexhaustible  resources.  There  is  a 
double  problem:  sharing  of  resources  and  overpopulation.  The 
western  model  of  evolution  is  probably  not  the  most  pertinent 
if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  concept  of  justice  and 
peace.  The  Christian  religions  are  not  strangers  to  this  state  of 
things.  They  are  as  complicit  as  in  the  time  of  slavery. 

If  I  am  sensitive  to  the  idea  of  the  integrity  of  creation  aspect 
of  these  things,  I  owe  this  to  my  roots  as  a  son  of  peasant 
farmers  who  saw  the  steam  roller  of  progress  regarding  over- 
production of  food  become  the  absolute  norm.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  thirty  farmers  in  my  village  and  today  there  is  only 
one.  Who  has  won?  What  useful  homily  could  be  given  on 
this?  A  gulf  has  opened  up  between  the  Church  and  what  hap- 
pens on  the  ground. 
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One  single  law  has  never  been  voted  but  the  one  everyone  ap- 
plies is  the  law  of  indifference  so  that  no-one  is  disturbed  in 
their  conscience  or  way  of  acting. 

For  some  time  now  at  all  meetings,  I  have  requested  an  agenda 
in  which  everyone  has  the  chance  to  reflect  first  of  all,  other- 
wise two  or  three  people  monopolise  the  discussion.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  a  person  chairing  the  meeting  who  gives  each  one 
the  chance  to  speak  before  arriving  at  a  decision. 

In  the  same  way,  on  the  radio,  representatives  of  various  insti- 
tutions are  often  given  the  chance  to  speak,  but  rarely  do  you 
hear  from  the  beneficiaries  of  these  structures.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Spirit  is  present  in  each  one  and  each  one  has  the  right 
to  speak  and  to  be  recognized. 

We  cannot  have  integrity  in  creation  without  integrity  in  each 
person.  How  can  you  have  respect  for  the  environment  when 
the  earth  has  six  billion  people  who  must  first  of  all  survive, 
and  for  a  small  number,  amass  and  exploit  not  only  the  earth's 
limited  resources  but  also  cheap  labour? 

At  the  centre  of  my  faith  are  the  beatitudes  and  the  last  judg- 
ment, that  is  enough  to  give  me  sleepless  nights!  Poullart  des 
Places  and  Libermann  risked  their  lives  in  following  the  pro- 
phetic path  laid  down  by  Jesus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eleven 
thousand  Spiritans  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  Spirit  blows  where  he  wills. 

Justice  and  the  integrity  of  creation  are  far  from  being  re- 
spected and  are  very  often  far  from  our  minds.  I  feel  so  power- 
less and  lacking  in  will  power. 

Thankfully  the  steps  I  have  taken  in  my  formation  have  pro- 
vided me  along  the  way,  with  some  ability  to  analyse  things. 
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Methods  Used 

The  latest  technology  has  given  me  the  chance  to  meet  people 
of  all  beliefs,  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  groups,  going  beyond 
the  usual  circle  of  our  Church. 

Since  1984,  having  produced  the  first  diocesan  song-book,  I 
was  able  to  have  some  influence  on  the  choice  of  songs  and 
their  presentation  and  to  promote  the  idea  that  we  are  the 
Church  in  Reunion. 

Since  1988  the  diocesan  calendar  marked  a  turning  point  be- 
cause following  that,  many  other  non-religious  calendars  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects  like  cooking,  architecture  and  history,  in- 
cluded the  local  dates  for  the  academic  year  and  not  those  of 
France. 

The  diocesan  calendar,  made  in  co-operation  with  "Maison  de 
la  Montague"  and  "Pare  de  La  Reunion"  (internationally  rec- 
ognized and  covering  41%  of  the  island),  really  brought  out 
the  beauty  of  Reunion  in  the  choice  of  photos  made.  For  each 
month  a  theme  relating  to  environmental  issues  was  chosen 
(water,  herbal  teas,  spices,  preserving  gardens,  re-planting  of 
fruit  trees. . ..).  Since  the  calendar  was  begun,  a  certain  number 
of  sayings  in  Creole  have  been  included  as  well;  for  many 
years  an  insert  was  included  dealing  with  such  social  problems 
as  domestic  employees,  people  held  without  trial,  the  home- 
less, the  handicapped,  those  suffering  hunger,  sustainable  de- 
velopment, a  balanced  diet.  Reunion  as  a  clean  island...  In 
treating  of  such  subjects  we  were  able  to  reach  out  to  hundreds 
of  people  and  give  them  a  voice  through  such  means  as 
"Rainbow  Radio"  (a  diocesan  radio  station)  and  begin  the 
process  to  help  them  get  access  to  polling  stations.  In  five 
years  98%  of  polling  stations  are  now  accessible.  All  the  other 
media  followed  suit  with  the  participation  of  about  fifty  asso- 
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ciations  working  with  the  handicapped.  We  have  even  created 
a  website:  http://www.handimn-cfm.org. 

For  2009,  together  with  the  food  bank,  we  made  a  Hst  of  the 
structures  helping  deprived  people,  followed  by  eleven  pro- 
grammes allowing  the  beneficiaries  of  these  structures  to 
speak  as  well  as  the  volunteers  and  the  institutions.  The  calen- 
dar insert  gave  details  about  the  existing  structures,  commune 
by  commune,  what  they  had  to  offer  and  what  they  needed. 
Anyone  could  give  their  support  -  it  is  enough  to  call  the  struc- 
ture and  offer  time,  food,  gifts,  clothes,  ftimiture. . . 

In  2008  I  created  a  "Wisdom  Calendar"  which  featured  a  re- 
flection on  an  inter-religious  theme,  a  reflection  from  a  lay 
person,  and  the  suggestion  of  an  environmental  activity  found 
in  the  international  newspapers  (AIDS  for  example)  together 
with  a  picture  of  the  flora  of  Reunion  at  the  base.  If  you  go  to 
the  following  site  you  will  see  what  it  is  like: 
http://www.handirun-cfm.org/sagesses. 

In  1985  I  was  one  of  those  who  set  up  the  diocesan  radio  sta- 
tion giving  a  space  for  programmes  on  the  subject  of  exclu- 
sion. In  1996  we  founded  a  Federation  of  Associated  Radio 
Stations  (presently  made  up  of  22  members)  in  order  to  enrich 
the  radio  phonic  profile  of  the  island.  I  put  a  lot  of  time  into 
the  training  of  our  members.  We  covered  non-commercial 
events.  Every  week  we  gave  different  associations  air-time  to 
cover  the  events  they  were  organizing;  three  half-hour  pro- 
grammes went  out  on  eighteen  stations.  We  sent  out  pro- 
grammes taking  into  account  environmental  questions,  cul- 
tural matters,  non-violence,  health  and  so  on.  We  tried  to  be  an 
alternative  voice  giving  a  different  point  of  view  and  aiming  at 
conscientisation.  See  www.farun.fr  where  I  have  set  up  a  plat- 
form resembling  most  meetings  which  take  place  in  Reunion 
and  which  is  sent  out  on  the  radio  network  every  Friday. 
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Another  space  was  created  to  raise  awareness  among  a  group 
of  priests  who  meet  every  two  months  to  share  their  concerns. 
I  do  not  fail  on  such  occasions  to  give  my  contribution, 
whether  it  be  on  the  accessibility  of  our  churches,  invitations 
to  social  and  political  leaders,  or  on  the  situation  of  women  in 
the  local  society. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  often  the  one  to  originate  such  initiatives 
but  this  is  always  in  consultation  with  many  associations  and 
involves  mobilising  several  hundred  people.  What  are  the  re- 
sults? Only  God  knows.  All  I  know  is  that  sustainable  devel- 
opment, respect  for  creation,  reduction  of  rubbish,  new  ways 
of  travelling  about,  the  history  of  slavery  on  the  island,  aware- 
ness of  inequalities  and  initiatives  to  protect  the  environment 
are  now  taking  their  grip  on  the  individual  and  collective  con- 
science of  the  people  of  Reunion. 

The  diocese  is  looking  at  the  possibility  of  having  solar  panels 
on  the  churches  and  meeting  halls  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  cer- 
tain autonomy  in  terms  of  electricity  supply. 

Present  crisis:  What  is  happening?  The  economy  was  based  on 
France's  need  for  sugar  and  fish  from  the  territorial  waters, 
and  on  the  need  for  labour  as  seen  today.  Space  for  farming  is 
getting  more  and  more  reduced  because  of  pressure  of  popula- 
tion and  thus  there  is  less  work  and  reduced  food  production. 
Another  consequence  is  that  education  has  become  very  im- 
portant at  the  expense  of  the  local  language.  To  make  their 
coming  attractive,  various  bodies  and  their  ftinctionaries  get 
good  salaries,  and  this  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  accommodation  and  so  on. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  over  the  generations,  the  peo- 
ple of  Reunion  are  forced  into  permanent  "exile".  It  is  often 
the  most  gifted  ones  who  leave  the  island. 
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This  drain  on  the  economy,  the  "brain  drain"  and  loss  of  man- 
ual workers,  this  copying  of  western-style  education,  is  mak- 
ing Reunion  completely  dependent  and  incapable  of  any 
autonomy  or  self-reliance.  At  the  moment  the  results  can  be 
seen  in  food-dependence,  but  there  are  also  questions  of  iden- 
tity and  those  of  a  political  and  social  nature.  Violence  among 
young  people,  the  unskilled,  the  unemployed,  the  socially  de- 
prived is  there.  The  integrity  of  creation  and  the  integrity  of 
persons  go  together.  We  really  lack  the  courage  and  faith  to 
reverse  the  structures  which  harm  humanity  and  the  natural 
environment. 

In  Conclusion 

I  believe  we  need  to  start  with  those  excluded  if  we  wish  to 
understand  better  our  society  or  societies.  The  more  I  read  the 
Gospels  and  meditate  on  the  prophets,  the  more  I  believe  in 
the  validity  of  this  approach.  To  allow  those  who  have  never, 
or  very  rarely  had  the  chance  to  speak  out,  to  do  so,  opens  the 
way  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  touch  our  consciences  and  find  the 
means  to  rise  above  them.  At  this  moment  in  history,  to  be  on 
the  right  or  the  left  has  no  meaning  any  more.  There  is  no  time 
for  discussion  but  only  for  action.  As  soon  as  a  person  or  an 
animal  or  a  plant  is  endangered,  the  struggle  must  begin. 

I  think  that  formation  and  the  mission  placements  of  Spiritans 
need  to  take  place  in  such  extreme  situations.  A  lot  of  "blah- 
blah"  will  do  no  good.  We  need  to  work  towards  an  Incultura- 
tion  of  the  heart. 

It  is  through  love  that  the  world  is  healed  and  we  first  of  all. 
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The  triangle  represents  the  Trinity:  it  is  coloured  red  to 
accentuate  our  dedication  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  blue 
circle  signifies  Mary  who  became  the  mother  of  Jesus 
through  the  Holy  Spirit;  therefore  one  of  the  points  of  the 
triangle  cuts  the  circle.  The  green  path  represents  hope. 
Thus  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the 
protection  of  Mary,  is  travelling  along  the  path  of  hope  and 
trust. 
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